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A Fortnightly Renew 


(Covering the period March 9 to March 23) 


HE Economic and Social Council 

on March 21 ended its twelfth 
session, held at Santiago, Chile. Its 
President, Hernan Santa Cruz, said 
in a closing speech that the distin- 
guishing feature of the session had 
been that for the first time the 
Council had met in Latin America 
and in an under-developed country. 
He said the Council had gained 
valuable experience in observing on 
the spot the problems with which 
this region was faced and that at the 
same time the country in which the 
meetings had been held had derived 
great benefit from them. Moreover, 
said Mr. Santa Cruz, his countrymen, 
the inhabitants of Chile, had been 
able to obtain an unbiased picture 
of the operations of a principle organ 
of the United Nations. 

The Council, the President ob- 
served, had not been able to ignore 
the consequences of the present divi- 
sion of the world into two hostile 
camps. This influence had been felt 
particularly during the discussions 
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of the three agenda items relating 
to the application of fundamental 
human rights. 

It should be pointed out, however, 
he added, that on imoortant eco- 
nomic questions, the differences of 
viewpoint were not so profound. It 
was true that diametrically opposed 
opinions had been expressed as to 
the cause of international tension 
and to the reasons for the economic 
backwardness of under-developed 
countries. But the discussions had 
not revealed serious differences as to 
the basic measures to be adopted by 
the Council and the various coun- 
tries. 

The world today, he said, has 
reached a degree of interdependence 
which requires an adequate ordering 
of world economy and constant at- 
tention to the policy of each indi- 
vidual country from the point of 
view of its possible effects on the rest 
of the world. “The Council’s task is 
daily becoming more urgent and im- 
portant. Slowly the Council is win- 


ning among the people of the world 
that understanding which alone will 
induce them to give it their support.” 


Paris Session 


HE sixth regular session of the 

General Assembly will be held 
in Paris, the Assembly decided on 
March 20 by a vote of 24-17, with 
12 abstentions. According to condi- 
tions mentioned by the French Gov- 
ernment in deciding to welcome the 
Assembly to Paris, the session will 
not open on the third Tuesday in 
September, as provided by the Rules 
of Procedure, but will begin “not 
later than November 6, 1951.” Pro- 
vision was also made to meet the 
French Government’s wish that the 
entire session be held in Paris and 
that the obligations to be borne by 
France be lightened substantially. 
The total estimated cost is not to 
exceed $2,350,400, provided in the 


(Continued on page 365) 
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Council Reviews Economic Development 


Problems and Effects of Rearmament 


HE world economic situation, including problems likely to result from 

rearmament programs, was considered at length by the Economic and 
Social Council in a general debate from March 1 to March 6. 

The Council, it will be recalled, is required to make an annual review 
of the world economic situation. This year it paid special attention to the 
impact of recent rearmament programs on economic development and 


stability. 


Background materials for the Council’s discussions included the World 
Economic Report, 1949-50, with the reports describing economic condi- 
tions in Africa and the Middle East. An account of the main points made 
by the eighteen members in the general debate follows. 


Aggression and the threat of ag- 
gression in different parts of the 
world, said Isador Lubin, of the 
United States, 
were thwarting the 
hopes of the 
world’s people 
that their govern- 
ments would co- 
operate through 
the United Na- 
tions in maintain- 
ing peace and pro- 
moting economic 
-—“ and social prog- 


~ jh 2, ress. 
Se She ae a | course now re- 


Only one 

mained to the free 

peoples: to build up their defensive 

strength, and to take a collective 

stand in deterring aggression so that 

nations could disarm and devote 

themselves to peaceful economic co- 

operation within the framework of 
the United Nations. 

It was in the light of these consid- 
erations that he surveyed the United 
States economic situation as affected 
by that of the world. 

Since the middle of 1950 both the 
economic situation in the United 
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States and the economic program of 
its Government had undergone im- 
portant changes as a result of its 
defence program. The United States 
Government did not assume that 
war was inevitable, nor did it seek 
to develop a war economy. It was 
striving rather to increase its defen- 
sive strength by building up its 
armed forces, reserves of manpower 
and productive capacity. 

The long-range defence program 
of the United States and other free 
nations necessarily altered the prior- 
ity of many desirable programs, and 
the speed with which they could be 
implemented. At the same time, it 
called for long-range economic and 
social progress both in the United 
States and in other countries. 


U. S. Economic Progress 


The recent economic growth of 
the United States made the continu- 
ation of such economic development 
programs possible, stressed Mr. 
Lubin, citing statistics in support of 
this point. 

The progress made by his coun- 
try in the second half of the 1940’s 


was especially impressive, he ob- 
served, in view of the many fore- 
casts of a depression. 

The brief and moderate recession 
in 1949 had been followed by quick 
recovery, further expansion of eco- 
nomic activity, record industrial pro- 
duction and increased civilian em- 
ployment. The fact that recovery 
was well on the way to completion 
by June 1950 had shown the resili- 
ency of the United States economy. 
The recovery had been partly due to 
certain Government measures such 
as liberal credit policy which had 
stimulated residential construction. 
It had not been due to increased ex- 
ports—indeed, there had been a 
drop in exports of goods and serv- 
ices. Nor was it due to the acceler- 
ated defence program, for when the 
North Korean attack had occurred, 
the United States economy was at 
a peak level. 


Rapid Adjustments 


There had been rapid economic 
adjustments to a grave international 
situation and security requirements 
in the six months following the 
North Korean aggression. Among 
these were: an increase in business 
and consumer spending out of pro- 
portion to defence spending, because 
scarcities and higher prices were an- 
ticipated; substantial increases in the 
physical quantity of total national 
output, particularly industrial pro- 
duction, in the last half of 1950; 
record figures for private domestic 
investment in construction, equip- 
ment, and additions to inventory; a 
growth in personal incomes; a mod- 
est increase in consumers’ real pur- 
chesing power; and a rise in labor 
income in 1950. 
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Pension and other welfare plans 
obtained through collective bargain- 
ing had also continued to increase 
throughout 1950. It was therefore 
clear that the rearmament program 
had in no way undermined or af- 
fected the country’s social welfare 
services. 


Substantial Shifts 


Although the current United States 
defence program was far from what 
total mobilization would require, it 
would nevertheless involve substan- 
tial shifts in the use of resources, 
inflationary pressure and consider- 
able sacrifice. 


The defence program also called 
for a strong economy with an indus- 
trial potential capable of continu- 
ous improvement and _ expansion. 
Great emphasis must therefore be 
placed on investment in an enlarged 
productive capacity, with the neces- 
sary reduction in non-essential civil- 
ian production. At the same time, 
the productive facilities and tech- 
niques of developed and under-devel- 
oped countries must be improved, 
as they were an essential element in 
the strength of nations, even though 
such programs might not yield im- 
mediate results. 

While some order of priority 
would have to be established in the 
implementation of economic and so- 
cial programs, it was clear that mili- 
tary and non-military programs were 
not necessarily mutually exclusive. 

In the light of these considera- 
tions, the United States Government 
aimed: (i) to expand and strengthen 
total productive resources, including 
manpower; (ii) to ensure rational 
use of existing resources for military, 
industrial and civilian needs; (iii) to 
prevent inflation. 

After detailing various domestic 
plans and measures to attain these 
objectives, Mr. Lubin went on to 
discuss the international aspects of 
United States economic policies. 


The strength of his country, he 
said, was bound up with that of the 
other free nations both in the im- 
mediate and in the more distant fu- 
ture. An economic program was 
thus being formulated in the light of 
the combined military programs of 
all the free nations and of their com- 
bined needs, productive resources 
and potentialities. The fact that the 
joint strength of the free nations re- 
quired not only military strength but 
moral and economic strength and 
unity of purpose had to be taken 
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into account when determining or- 
ders of priority. 

The immediate need for stronger 
defences with the greatly increased 
strength of the rosurces of the free 
world made it necessary to reap- 
praise and in some cases to alter his 
Government’s assistance program. It 
would not be possible to progress as 
rapidly as his country would like 
both in aiding other countries and 
in certain domestic fields. That was 
the consequence of the fact and 
threat of communist aggression, 
which affected all nations. 

To utilize existing resources ef- 
ficiently, international co-operation 
was needed to improve the distribu- 
tion of important products in short 
supply, so that non-essential uses in 
some countries did not interfere with 
essential uses in others. 


International Materials 
Conference 


The United States had therefore 
joined with both producing and con- 
suming countries in creating an In- 
ternational Materials Conference. It 
also recognized that the commodity 
requirements of other countries 
would have to be taken into account 
in the operation of its domestic con- 
trols, especially export controls. 
However, the United States would 
continue to restrict exports in cases 
where the importing country was 
shipping identical or equivalent 
goods to aggressors and potential ag- 
gressors. 

The United States was further 
prepared to negotiate through inter- 
national commodity control organs 
with the producing and consuming 
countries in order to limit price in- 
creases in important scarce com- 
modities during the present emer- 
gency. 

However, action to restrain infla- 
tionary rises in the prices of goods 
moving into international trade must 
also be taken by individual govern- 
ments. The United States, for in- 
stance, had recently taken action to 
control prices of most goods and 
services, both for domestic use and 
for export. 

In this connection, Mr. Lubin 
pointed out that the problem of the 
immediate future would not be 
merely one of prices. The availabil- 
ity of certain types of goods, particu- 
larly capital goods, would be equally 
important. 

The assumption, however, that 
shortages would be as acute as they 
had been during the second world 





war was unfounded, for the follow- 
ing reasons: (i) The proportion of 
United States resources to be de- 
voted to defence was expected to be 
far smaller than the proportion de- 
voted to war, while the absolute level 
of the gross national product ex- 
pected within the next few years 
would exceed the absolute levels pre- 
vailing during the war. (ii) Most 
Western European countries were 
now better able to export capital 
goods than during the war period, 
when, also, the industrial output of 
Germany and Japan was not avail- 
able to under-developed countries. 
(iii) The shipping situation was in- 
finitely more favorable than during 
the war years. (iv) Some of the 
under-developed countries had a 
greater industrial capacity than they 
had enjoyed ten years previously, 
and consequently were less depend- 
ent upon imports of certain com- 
modities. 

These factors did not, however, 
alter the fact that there would in- 
evitably be shortages. Security and 
the common defence had the first 
claim on the economic resources of 
the free nations. Less urgent claims, 
however important, would have to 
be deferred until the threat of ag- 
gression had subsided or until ag- 
gression itself had been repulsed. 
The United States recognized that 
fact with regret, and looked forward 
to the time when the nations could 
be freed from the fear of aggres- 
sion and the burden of armament, 
and when it would be able to join 
many other Members of the United 
Nations in a greatly expanded pro- 
gram of economic development. 

Sir Bertrand Jerram, of the United 
Kingdom, began with comments on 
the effects of devaluation on inter- 

national trade and 


payments during 
1950. Most of 
what the World 


Economic Report, 
1949-50 (see the 
BULLETIN, vol. X, 
no. 5) had sa‘d 
on this was cor- 
rect. It had, how- 
ever, underesti- 
mated the effect 
of devaluation on 
narrowing the dol- 
lar gap in_ the 
first six months of 1950. True, 
other factors had contributed to the 
increase in exports from the non- 
dollar areas to the dollar areas be- 
tween 1949 and 1950. As for deeline 
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in dollar imports by the sterling area 
and the non-dollar areas of Latin 
America, that was partly due to ad- 
ministrative restrictions rather than 
to the interplay of prices. Neverthe- 
less, over and above these factors 
devaluation had been important in 
checking the decline, both in value 
and in volume, of exports to the 
dollar area from the rest of the world. 

Regardless of the effects of such 
factors as the hostilities in Korea on 
the world economic situation, he 
believed that the upward production 
trends which had begun in the first 
half of 1950 would have continued. 
If by the efforts now being made in 
other organs of the United Nations, 
it were possible for mankind again 
to devote its energies to peaceful 
progress, the world could expect 
steady upward demand based on in- 
creased world consumption. The 
fears of recession which had led to 
sO many restrictive practices in the 
past, were already on the way to 
being set at rest for good by a 
United Nations determined to main- 
tain full and productive employment. 

But with the world as it was today, 
the United Kingdom had to bear a 
grievous burden in order to defend 
its national security and to maintain 
its pledges to dependent territories 
and to its partners in the British 
Commonwealth of Nations and the 
Atlantic Treaty. It had to assess how 
much of its economy could sustain 
over an indefinite period of inter- 
national tension. 


Factors for Success 


For five years, since the end of the 
war, the United Kingdom had striven 
successfully for increased production. 
Among the factors responsible for 
its success were the improved supply 
of raw materials, and substantial as- 
sistance from the United States and 
Canada. To the extent to which raw 
material imports could be increased, 
his country had been able to take 
full advantages of the opportunities 
presented by the devaluation of ster- 
ling to increase the volume of its 
imports. Thus, since the beginning 
of 1950 the United Kingdom had 
had a surplus in its overall balance 
of payments, in spite of some 
changes in the terms of trade unfav- 
orable to the United Kingdom and 
favorable to the countries from which 
it bought its raw materials. 

The return to an uneasy inter- 
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national situation had put an end to 
the symptoms of recovery. Rearma- 
ment had brought about an abnormal 
demand for raw materials which had 
outpaced their increased production. 
This had inflated their prices and 
created some serious shortages. The 
United Kingdom and other Western 
European importers of raw materials 
must inevitably suffer a setback in 
their economic progress. Unless an 
abnormal effort were made, _ this 
would decrease the quantity of goods 
which they could make available to 
the outside world. 

To make this effort, the United 
Kingdom Government had chosen 
mainly to expand production. This 
would also entail an intensive effort 
to overcome the shortage of essential 
raw materials which, rather than 
shortage of labor, was likely to be 
the limiting factor. 

Consumption in the United King- 
dom would also have to be reduced. 
More consumer goods would have to 
be exported abroad, where they 
would doubtless play an important 
part in absorbing the extra purchas- 
ing power created by higher raw 
material prices in the raw material 
producing countries. There would be 
some diversion of labor from indus- 
tries catering for domestic consump- 
tion, but the Government would try 
to maintain at full pressure those 
sections of industry which were work- 
ing for the export market. The 
United Kingdom Government aimed 
to carry out its heavy rearmament 
program so as to do the least possi- 
ble damage to the foundation of its 
economy. There was still scope for 
maintaining some of the exports es- 
sential to the economic development 
of the under-developed countries. 

As for overseas investments, the 
United Kingdom stood by its com- 
mitments to the United Nations, to 
the countries of South and South- 
East Asia, and to the dependent 
territories. 

Further, because national and in- 
ternational economic policies within 
the family of the United Nations 
were inter-related, it was necessary 
to minimize obstacles to the progress 
of programs of economic stability. 
Governments should therefore try to 
agree upon steps to ease the diffi- 
culties caused by the very great 
demand for raw materials. To secure 
equitable distribution, the Govern- 
ments of the United Kingdom, the 
United States of America and 





France had agreed to establish inter- 
national commodity groups repre- 
senting the governments of producing 
and consuming countries throughout 
the free world. The interests of all 
governments in promoting _ stable 
markets as well as concern for the 
world economy as a whole should 
lead them to increase production of 
raw materials and at the same time 
to curb inflation. Governments of 
consumer countries would have to 
take stringent fiscal measures to curb 
inflation and make appropriate ar- 
rangements to ensure the distribution 
of available raw materials to essen- 
tial users. 


Strengthen Economies 


In addition, Sir Bertrand urged 
the Council to resolve afresh, both 
collectively and individually, to face 
the evils of rearmament as solidly 
as it had faced the problems of un- 
employment. The causes of rearma- 
ment were beyond the Council’s con- 
trol; they were to be found in the 
international behavior of the Soviet 
Union. In the present circumstances 
governments could only concentrate 
on strengthening their economies to 
sustain the extra effort. An increase 
in the production of raw materials 
would not only be justifiable econo- 
mically but would also be an intrinsic 
part of such effort. So would nation- 
al measures to curb inflationary pres- 
sures. The United Nations, in its 
economic, no less than in its politi- 
cal organs, must prove itself capable 
of withstanding the disruptive influ- 
ences menacing it. 

As did several other representa- 
tives, Sir Bertrand also commended 
the World Economic Report before 
the Council, and the work which 
had gone into preparing it. He 
regretted, however, that it had not 
been possible to circulate the Report 
sooner to Council members. 


Views of France 


It was a mistake, said George 
Boris, of France, to assume that the 
upward trend in the world economy 
had coincided with the events in 
Korea. In fact, he maintained, as did 
the United Kingdom representative, 
that the recovery had started well 
before June 1950. 

_It would also be inaccurate to say 
that the Western powers had had to 
rearm to avoid an economic depres- 
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sion. Actually, the slight recession of 
the recent past had already been ab- 
sorbed by the United States by the 
end of 1949, and the improvement 
had soon after been felt in most 
other countries. Rather than helping 
to solve difficulties, rearmament had 
actually created them. 

It had not been easy for France, 
engaged in the task of rebuilding its 
economy, to devote so much of its 

efforts to strength- 
ening its defences. 


But it had had 
to face the fact 
that the world 


once more was 
threatened be- 
cause of the great 
disparity between 
the military 
strength of some 
countries in Eu- 
rope and the mil- 
itary weakness of 
others. France de- 
cided to rearm to avoid courting the 
aggression to which the inadequacy 
of its defences might expose it. This 
decision involved joining a system 
of collective security which alone 
could offer sufficient resistance to ag- 
gression in an eventualjty which the 
French people firmly hoped would 
never materialize. 

Among the effects of rearmament 
on the world economic situation, he 
continued, were the following: an 
increase in employment and produc- 
tion; a rise in prices; and the emer- 
gence of a seller’s market, bottle- 
necks and shortages in certain sec- 
tors of national economies. Arma- 
ment programs were also likely to 
affect living standards unfavorably. 





French Measures 


It was also a truism for all coun- 
tries that increasing military expendi- 
tures involved corresponding de- 
creases in civilian and productive 
expenditure. Mr. Boris made this 
point specially to counter an im- 
pression arising from a document 
submitted to the Council by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions. 
This was that Eastern European 
countries had succeeded in overcom- 
ing the laws of nature in managing 
to increase their military strength 
while at the same time achieving just 
as much economic progress as they 
would have done without any mili- 
tary commitments. 

Mr. Boris then described measures 
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intended by his Government to com- 
bat inflation and other problems 
threatening his country. One of these 
problems was to strengthen the coun- 
try’s defences without imparing liv- 
ing standards, while at the same time 
maintaining the rate of productive 
investments at a level necessary for 
developing the French Union as a 
whole as well as that of metropoli- 
tan France. It was also essential to 
keep exports at a level -high enough 
to offset essential imports. The only 
solution for France was to increase 
production, by increasing the pro- 
ductivity of its manpower which to- 
day was practically fully employed. 
The French Government thought it 
was possible effectively to increase 
the gross national output by five per 
cent. This, however, required new 
investments. Otherwise, if a country 
cut down its investments in favor of 
its defence programs, it would run 
the risk of failing to achieve the very 
purposes of these programs. Indeed, 
certain expenditures under the gen- 
eral military expenditure program 
might take the form of investments 
which could develop a country’s pro- 
ductive capacity. 

Both the French Government and 
the general public firmly believed 
that private consumption—still at 
only the pre-war level—should be 
increased, this to be done partly as 
the result of the increased produc- 
tion which was anticipated. 

In putting these plans into effect, 
there would have to be very strict 
limits on public service and military 
expenditures and on public invest- 
ments. Nor should the economy be 
allowed to suffer from the effects of 
speculative buying. 

Spontaneous private investments 
would also have to be taken into ac- 
count. Inflationary pressures might 
lead to increased private investments 
that would disrupt the economic 
equilibrium. 

As for external factors beyond the 
control of national governments, the 
French Government planned an in- 
crease in imports and a correspond- 
ing increase in exports, on the as- 
sumption that there would be a cer- 
tain relationship between the prices 
of the two. Any deterioration in 
the terms of trade would destroy the 
balance which would mean a more 
than proportionate increase in ex- 
ports. This in turn might affect do- 
mestic consumption and investment. 
National equilibrium therefore de- 
pended on international equilibrium. 


The development of international 
trade, added Mr. Boris, was one es- 
sential means whereby countries un- 
dergoing increased economic tension 
could overcome their difficulties. It 
would be most unfortunate if the 
new situation led to the abandon- 
ment of measures which had pro- 
moted the recent international trade 
improvements. It would be far 
better to combat inflation through 
monetary and fiscal measures than 
to protect the balance of payments 
by a strict control of foreign trade. 

That was why the French Govern- 
ment wanted the European Pay- 
ments Union to remain in force, for 
this Union had meant an important 
step forward in the economic rela- 
tions between the countries of Eu- 
rope. 


Schuman Plan 


Mr. Boris also drew attention in 
this respect to France’s efforts in 
promoting international co-operation 
through the Schuman Plan. The aim 
of this plan, he stressed, was not to 
set up an iniernational cartel, but to 
raise the living standards of Euro- 
pean workers by increasing produc- 
tion and reducing commodity prices 
in an area with over 100 million in- 
habitants. 

In addition, France would soon 
submit a proposal to governments 
on the marketing of European agri- 
cultural products. The aim would be 
to ensure the production necessary 
to relieve the shortage of foodstuffs 
in Europe, raise the world’s nutri- 
tional standards, and improve agri- 
cultural production techniques. 

France had also advocated a Eu- 
ropean investment bank—a proposal 
especially important to countries 
forced to contract their investments. 
The French Government favored co- 
ordinating investment through such 
a bank with a view to setting up or 
modernizing industries designed to 
meet the needs of the European 
market. 

Discussing inter-continental econo- 
mic relations, Mr. Boris recalled how 
the Marshall Plan had helped to 
save the European economy from 
disaster and to bring it back to nor- 
mal. 

In the long run, however, inter- 
national trade relations could not 
be based on subsidies. Therefore, to 
achieve equilibrium, world trade had 
to be expanded and new trade chan- 
nels established. It was thus desirable 
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to increase European exports and 
services to the dollar area. 

If there was a further increase in 
the price of raw materials, Mr. Boris 
warned, the economies of all coun- 
tries would suffer. Industrial coun- 
tries with a precarious balance of 
payments would be unable to export 
amounts equivalent to their omports. 
As a result, countries producing raw 
materials would find it increasingly 
difficult to procure the commodities 
they needed. They would then ac- 
cumulate excess currency, which in 
turn would create inflation within 
their borders. 

Therefore, it was desirable for 
them to produce more raw mate- 
rials, but at stable prices. Interna- 
tional commodity committees estab- 
lishing allocation schemes must also 
guarantee that producing countries 
would be able to state and defend 
their views. 

To increase production of raw ma- 
terials, the countries concerned 
should modernize and improve their 
agricultural and mining equipment. 
They should also develop industries 
for satisfying local demand, thereby 
countering inflationary pressures. 

Far from making the problem of 
developing the under-developed areas 
more difficult, the new world econo- 
mic situation would serve to stimu- 
late its solution. 

There were great possibilities for 
mutually advantageous trade rela- 
tions between industrialized and un- 
der-developed countries, if both 
showed a spirit of mutual under- 
standing. 


Canadian Viewpoint 


Describing the economic situation 
in his country during 1950 John D. 
Kearney, of Canada, made _ these 
points: 

On the domestic side, there was a 
steady expansion of economic activ- 
ity with conditions of full employ- 
ment in all branches of industry. Na- 
tional income and consumption were 
higher than in 1949, due mainly to 
a heavy volume of new capital in- 
vestment. This, together with the 
large amount of capital invested in 
private housing, gave a total figure 
of capital investment in 1950 of 
3,900 million dollars. Employment 
was 4 per cent higher than in 1949. 
There had also been a rise in wages. 


In international trade, total Ca- 
nadian exports in 1950 were 4 per 
cent higher than in 1949. The diffi- 
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culties of the post-war period, when 
it was not possible for Canada to 
convert into the dollars the surpluses 
resulting from her trade with the 
United Kingdom and the sterling 
area in general, were somewhat re- 
lieved as a result of the Marshall 
Plan. However, to ensure equilibrium 
in its balance of payments, Canada 
had been obliged to export in large 
quantities to the United States and 
to increase its im- 

ports from the 

countries of the 

British Common- 

wealth and West- 

ern European 

countries. In 

1950, exports to 

the United States 

had risen by 34 

per cent over the 

previous year, re- 

ducing consider- 

ably the trade 

deficit with that 

country. Canadian exports to the 
United Kingdom and other Common- 
wealth countries had diminished by 
35-40 per cent. 


Toward the middle of 1950, be-. 


fore the communist intervention in 
Korea, stable economic conditions 
were beginning to prevail, as a result 
of measures in the domestic field, 
and also due to international econo- 
mic collaboration. 

It was, therefore, a major tragedy, 
said Mr. Kearney, to see how that 
improvement was now threatened by 
critical political developments, and 
every One knew where the responsi- 
bility for this lay. Shortages of equip- 
ment and defence materials were be- 
ginning to be felt. Canada hoped that 
increase defence activity need not 
seriously endanger the present living 
standards of its people. But, said Mr. 
Kearney, it could be unrealistic and 
even cruel to pretend that defence 
efforts would not involve any sacri- 
fice on the part of Canadian citi- 
zens. It would also interfere with the 
flow of Canadian exports, specially 
non-ferrous metals, chemicals and 
forest products. 


As for Canada’s expenditure, Mr. 
Kearney admitted that the defence 
credits of 1600 million dollars repre- 
sented 52 per cent of the Federal 
budget. He pointed out, however, 
that this figure was much smaller 
when seen in conjunction with Can- 
ada’s total national product which 
amounted to 18,000 million dollars. 
The need for defence expenditure 


arose from the pressure exerted on 
the world by the actions of the So- 
viet Union. 

If the progress achieved in the 
Soviet Union since the war was as 
striking as the Soviet Union repre- 
sentative had described it to be, why 
not tear down the iron curtain and 
let the rest of the world see what had 
been accomplished, asked Mr. Kear- 
ney. In the absence of proof, suscep- 
ible of verification, of the peaceful 
intentions of the Soviet Union, the 
free world felt the need for arma- 
ment to protect itself against aggres- 
sion from quarters claiming the 
world’s strongest army. 

While Canada’s highest priority 
would be the preservation of the 
Canadian way ot life and of its free- 
rom it would, Mr. Kearney con- 
cluded, give sympathetic considera- 
tion to the needs of countries which 
depended upon it for essential sup- 
plies. 


Belgian Situation 


The position of Belgium, said 
Maurice Masoin, was typical of that 
of the small countries of Europe in 
that it had suffered two wars and 
two occupations because it was 
situated between great powers. Con- 
fident of peace after the war, Bel- 
gium had almost completely dis- 
armed. 

Faced with new threats its peo- 
ple had for some time been experi- 
encing fear. This affected their eco- 
nomic activities adversely, paralyzing 
savings in particular. Belgium had 
therefore been obliged to join with 
other countries to ensure its security 
by means of rearmament. And se- 
curity was an essential condition for 
attaining the purposes of economic 
stability, social progress and freedom 
laid down in the Charter. 


In the next few years, rearmament 
would absorb between 10 and 15 
per cent of the national income of 
the countries which had signed the 
Atlantic Treaty, which was between 
5 and 10 per cent more than present 
expenditure. 

Since it was dangerous to stop in- 
vestments, consumption as a whole 
might have to be reduced, and there 
would be the problem of economic 
inflation, the inevitable concomitant 
of non-consumable produciton for 
armaments. 

It was necessary to ward off the 
dangers that might result and to 
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maintain living standards, _ partic- 
ularly for working classes and under- 
developed countries. Belgium would 
therefore continue to devote large 
sums to developing its African colo- 
nies. Mr. Masoin also stressed the 
importance of increasing the pro- 
duction of consumer goods as well 
as of strategically important goods. 

Belgium was endeavoring to put 
both its manpower, (including 176,- 
000 presently unemployed), and 
equipment to work so as to increase 
its total production by 8 per cent 
in two years. 

As for civilian consumption, the 
Belgian Government was making no 
attempt to reduce the standard of 
living. Thus, a wage scale adapt- 
able to price indices had been in- 
troduced, and agricultural prices had 
been stabilized at the production 
stage. Expenditures on social serv- 
ices—already amounting to 25 per 
cent of the total volume of wages— 
would be maintained. 


Price Policies 


The proportion of investments— 
about 15 per cent of the national 
income—would also be maintained. 
Belgium also expected to keep up its 
exports to under-developed countries, 
from which it hoped in turn to 
import raw materials. 

As for price policies, Belgium, 
which imported one-third of its con- 
sumer goods and exported 40 per 
cent of its production, could not 
maintain a balance of prices inde- 
pendently of the international mar- 
ket. It had already taken a number 
of steps to secure stability, such as 
prohibiting increases in profit mar- 
gins, and a system to control dis- 
tribution of certain scrace raw ma- 
terials. 

In regard to international co- 
operation, Mr. Masoin urged other 
countries to contribute to the strug- 
gle against inflation. Also, he warned 
that without a gigantic effort to in- 
crease production, rearmament might 
hinder social progress. 





Swedish Measures 


The Swedish Government, said Per 
Nystrom, felt that two conditions 
were essential for a nation to main- 
tain its freedom and independence: 
social security and effective national 
defence. The Swedish system of 
social security had been expanded 
after the war and it was functioning 
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effectively. In view of the post-war 
political situation, Sweden had to 
maintain a system of national defence 
at a higher rate than had been antici- 
pated. The expanded program of 
both social security and national de- 
tence had been made possible by a 
steady rise in the level of production. 
Inflationary pressure, which usually 
followed such a policy of expan- 
sion, had successfully been checked 
through rigid control of investment 
and prices and a policy of wage 
stabilization implemented by an 
agreement between the Government 
and the trade unions. 

The economic consequences of the 
Korean war threatened, however, to 
slow down Sweden’s progress, and to 
create new problems of internal sta- 
bility. In a country where the avail- 
able man power was fully employed, 
these problems would cause a par- 
ticularly difficult situation. 

Today, the customary practices of 
world trade were tending to disinte- 
grate, not because of import restric- 
tions as in the 
past, but chiefly 
because of export 
controls and re- 
lated measures. 
The development 
of the world 
economy as a 
whole and of the 
economies of in- 


dividual nations, 
would _ therefore 
depend largely 


upon the proper 
functioning of the 
international machinery proposed for 
the allocation of raw materials. 

To counter inflationary tendencies, 
Governor Nystrom maintained, gov- 
ernments should co-ordinate invest- 
ment, consumption demand and de- 
fence exvenditures, and maintain the 
demand within the framework of 
available supplies. 

As a result of the Korean events, 
the Swedish economy had been sub- 
jected to strong inflationary pressure 
through increases in import and ex- 
port prices. By effecting the price 
structure of Swedish imports and 
exports, the new wave of price in- 
creases had widened the margin be- 
tween the domestic cost and price 
levels and those prevailing abroad. 
The domestic level could be held 
only at the risk of maladjustments in 
production and trade and at the cost 
of unduly heavy budgetary appro- 
priations for subsidies. Sweden had 


therefore increased prices by about 
10 per cent and wages by about 15 
per cent in order to readjust Sweden’s 
economy to the higher world price 
level. 

Future inflationary pressures com- 
ing from outside Sweden, Governor 
Nystrom added, would be expressed 
in higher profits and consequent 
pressure for expansion of private 
investment. Current wage increases 
were likely to be largely offset by 
current price increases and the re- 
moval of most of the price subsidies. 
On the other hand, sellers’ market 
conditions in world trade would tend 
to increase profits in the export and 
other industries. This would lead in 
turn to a greater volume of invest- 
ment. Further, total effective demand 
in Sweden might ultimately exceed 
available resources. 


Stabilization 


To combat such tendencies, the 
Swedish Government, in close co- 
operation with trade unions and in- 
dustry, was preparing and imple- 
menting stabilization measures which 
covered monetary and fiscal policy, 
investment and consumption. 

By acting along those lines the 
Swedish Government expected that 
the inflationary pressure would be 
kept sufficiently under control to per- 
mit a reasonably well-balanced ex- 
pansion of the national economy. 
The existing standard of living might 
be maintained and even raised. How- 
ever, the difficulties arising from the 
world economic situation might result 
in slowing down the rise in the 
standard of living and in the expan- 
sion of the social welfare system. 

These expectations, however, were 
based on the assumption that the 
possibilities of maintaining the neces- 
sary imports of raw materials would 
not be further curtailed. In_ this 
respect, however, it was essential for 
Western European economy, and 
hence that of Sweden, to import 
certain goods from Eastern Europe. 

In conclusion, Governor Nystrom 
stressed that the problems of increas- 
ing commodity difficulties and of the 
incipient disturbances of financial 
stability were both due to the inter- 
national situation. Therefore, the 
most urgent task for the United 
Nations was to create the prere- 
quisites for the normal functioning 
of the world economy. On. this 
depended the success of all its other 
work. 
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Opinions of China 


Recalling what he had told the 
Council in June 1946, Dr. P. C. 
Chang, of China, stressed the great 
importance for the world economy 
of developing the economies of 
under-developed countries. 

Turning to the World Economic 
Report, he wondered whether, in 
preparing it, the Secretariat had been 
aware of the danger of misinter- 
pretation that might result from in- 
cluding material on China under the 

Communist re- 

gime in the Re- 

port. Had the 

Communist re- 

gime thus been 

admitted to the 

United Nations 

by a side door? he 

asked. Would 

not those who 

were only too 

ready to gain ad- 

mission take ad- 

vantage of this? 

As for the Sec- 

retariat’s claim to objectivety, he 

feared that liberals of the nineteenth 

century vintage were innocents, too 

easily misled and manipulated by 

doctrinaires who justified all means 

by their ends. Further, there was no 

way of conveying the amount of 

human suffering underlying the cold 
figures given. 

Then, to counter a statement made 
by another representative of the 
Council that things in China were 
now done better than they had been 
for thousands of years before, Dr. 
Chang described his Government's 
reconstruction work in Taiwan. 

Taiwan’s economy had been al- 
most completely destroyed by Allied 
bombings in the war with Japan, 
which had occupied the island for 
50 years. The progress made in Tai- 
wan in the five years after V-J Day 
was one of the most encouraging 
signs of the vitality of the Chinese 
people. 

Taiwan’s currency had been stabi- 
lized, and as a result, it had not 
proved too difficult to control prices. 
Land reform measures had resulted 
in reducing the rent of farmers to 
landlords from 50 to 70 per cent of 
the farmer’s yield to no more than 
37.5 per cent. Rice production had 
risen in 1949 by 30 to 50 per cent. 
And rice accounted for about 70 
per cent of Taiwan’s total agri- 
cultural produce. Big strides had 
also been made in 1949-50 in in- 
creasing the output of minerals. 
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Thus, annual coal production which 
stood at 800,000 metric tons at the 
time of the Japanese surrender, had 
gone up to 1,050,000 metric tons in 
1946, 1,300,000 tons in 1947, 
1,600,00 tons in 1948, 1,800,000 
tons in 1949, and to about 2,000,000 
tons in 1950. 

In 1949-50 production of elec- 
tricity had almost reached the pre- 
war Output. Fertilizer production, 
about 5,000 tons a month, was three 
times higher than before the war. 
In the textile industry, there were 
now about 50,000 spindles in opera- 
tion, as against the 20,000 in the 
Japanese occupation period. Sugar 
production had increased to over 
631,000 tons in 1949, twenty times 
higher than at the time of the Jap- 
anese surrender. Tea exports also 
had risen. 

In addition, an overall social in- 
surance policy for labor had been 
instituted. 

This and other information he had 
given to the Council, Dr. Chang said, 
would answer the question whether 
China had always been backward. 


Under-developed Countries’ 
Position 


The importance of aiding eco- 
nomic development notwithstanding 
the demands of rearmament pro- 
grams was stressed by the representa- 
tives of Chile, India, Iran, Mexico, 
Pakistan, Peru, the Philippines, and 
Uruguay. They pointed out also that 
under-developed countries might not 
be able to expand and diversify their 
economies in the face of pressing de- 
mands to produce and export more 
raw materials. International action 
against threatening inflationary pres- 
sures was also needed. 

For these reasons, among others, 
they made the point that while eco- 
nomic conditions in many under- 
developed countries had improved in 
the recent past because of the rise 
in price of raw materials they ex- 
ported, that was still no cause for 
undue optimism as to the future. 
And if living standards in under- 
developed countries are further low- 
ered the maintenance of peace and 
security might be endangered. 


Chilean Standpoint 


The problem of disequilibrium in 


balance of payments, maintained 
Eduardo Frei, of Chile, reflected a 
fundamental structural defect in the 


trade between under-deevloped coun- 
tries and the highly developed coun- 
tries such as the United States. It 
was not a temporary phenomenon. 
Thus, the fact that prices of manu- 
factured goods tended to increases 
more rapidly than those of raw mate- 
rials, meant, in effect, that under- 
developed countries were in the long 
run contributing to the living stand- 
ards of the developed countries. At 
times, this process was aggravated 
still more by political action such as 
freezing the prices of raw materials. 
This had -happened, for instance, 
with copper prices during the second 
world war, at a time when produc- 
tion had been subsidized and cop- 
per prices were higher on the in- 
ternal United States market. 

Latin American countries had 
thus suffered losses in real income. 
In view of this, the loans which they 
had received were not sufficient to 
offset the results of adverse terms 
of trade. 

The dependence of  under-de- 
veloped countries in international 
trade was becoming greater. Fur- 
ther, because of the lack of private 
capital, the state itself had to finance 
important economic development 
undertakings. This meant inflating 
the budget and including forced sav- 
ings. Because of its increased role 
in development measures, the state 
also had to seek new resources 
through income from exporting raw 
materials. Any fluctuation in world 
trade accordingly had direct repercus- 
sions not only upon under-developed 
countries as a whole but also on 
their state finances. They thus be- 
cause even more dependent on ex- 
ternal factors. 

Under such conditions, how then 
was it possible to achieve economic 
stability, higher living standards and 
confidence in the democratic way of 
life? 


Reassurance Necessary 


Nevertheless, the under-developed 
countries of Latin America were 
doing their utmost to overcome their 
difficulties and were trying to di- 
versify and develop their economies. 
The loans they had received had, 
however, been quite inadequate to 
meet their needs. It was also clear 
that they could not develop their 
economies with private capital alone. 
Naturally, they could do much to 
remedy internal mistakes and de- 
fects, but the Council should pay at- 
tention to such international factors 
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as adverse trade terms and the in- 
stablity of export prices. 

Like the representatives of Mexico 
and Pakistan, among others, Mr. 
Frei pointed out that under-de- 
veloped countries were anxious to 
avoid a repetition of the second 
world war experience of prices of 
their raw products being controlled; 
of accumulaton of foreign currency 
which could not be spent, and of 
depreciation of these savings when 
they could be spent. This had led to 
grave dislocations in the devolpment 
of several countries. 

Mr. Frei accordingly made the 
following suggestions: 

(i) There should be a _ general, 
multilateral regulation of the prices 
of certain basic raw materials which 
provided the main source of income 
for certain under-developed coun- 
tries. The main purpose of this 
should be to avoid aggravating (be- 
cause of rearmament) the disequili- 
brium in the prices of raw materials 
produced by under-developed coun- 
tries and in the prices of industrial 
equipment. Control along these lines 
could be carried out through the 
International Monetary Fund. 

(ii) There should be some guar- 
antee that the foreign currency re- 
serves accumulated by under-de- 
veloped countries would retain their 
real value at the end of the emer- 
gency. This would be the only pos- 
sible justification for the compulsory 
savings which this accumulation im- 
posed on these countries. 

(iii) Under-developed countries 
should be ensured enough equip- 
ment and other capital goods at all 
times, to avoid economic dislocations 
and consequent social unrest because 
of lowered living standards. 

(iv) Any credits granted should 
be assessed at their real value, be- 
cause what countries needed was 
physical goods and not monetary 
values. 

Several other representatives also 
made suggestions along these lines. 


Expert Committee 


Mr. Frei would, in addition, have 
the Council ask the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to set up a committtee of ex- 
perts to consider the problems that 
would face the under-developed 
countries at the end of the emer- 
gency. At that time, these countries 
would probably find that raw mate- 
rials would account for an even 
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greater proportion of their exports 
than usual, with the result that any 
decline in prices or demand would 
have considerable _ repercussions, 
threatening economic stability. 

Mr. Frei fully understood how the 
United States and other great powers 
were being forced to rearm at the 
cost of much sacrifice, for reasons 
beyond their control. Chile was well 
aware that they were doing their 
utmost to maintain peace and 
democracy, and it would certainly 
not refuse to play its part. But it 
would find it easier to co-operate if 
it was reassured that it would sub- 
sequently have the same chance of 
economic development as _ other 
countries. 


Mexican Viewpoint 


Dr. Gilberto Loyo, of Mexico, em- 
phasized that the Latin American 
countries were not trying to take 
advantage of an emergency situation 
in order to raise the price of their 
raw materials. They merely asked 
for a fair price to keep the standard 
of living of their working classes from 
falling below the existing level which 
was much lower than that prevail- 
ing in industrialized countries. A 
further decline in that standard 
would require a _ disproportionate 
sacrifice. 

Although world production and 
trade had increased considerably in 
the period reviewed in the World 
Economic Report, he continued 
there were a number of maladjust- 
ments of a regional and _ interna- 
tional nature. The rate of increase 
of trade between various countries 
also differed considerably. These 
differences accounted for the con- 
sistently favorable balance of trade 
of the industrialized countries. A 
careful study should be made of the 
causes of this permanent economic 
disequilibrium, as it was becoming 
increasingly pronounced and was in- 
terfering with a balanced increase of 
world trade and production. 

In this connection, he noted that 
the United States had taken over 
the role which the United Kingdom 
had performed historically in the 
previous century and was acting as 
the chief supplier of manufactured 
goods. But it had done so with this 
important difference: The United 
States depended much less upon its 
international trade than the United 
Kingdom had done. That was one 


of the main causes of the present 
lack of balance in international trade. 
Given this basic disequilibrium, it 
was not enough to seek to restore 
the traditional channels of interna- 
tional trade. 

Among the factors which pre- 
vented under-developed countries 
from developing at a faster rate than 
developed countries, Dr. Loyo 
pointed out the following: (i) an 
excessive impact of foreign trade 
fluctuations on the domestic levels 
of national income and economic 
activity; (ii) large imports of con- 
sumer goods for consumers at higher 
income levels; (iii) low per capita 
income and inadequate distribution 
of the national income; (iv) a low 
rate of national savings both in rela- 
tive and absolute terms, and inade- 
quate channelling of these savings. 

The problem required interna- 
tional action, and the United Na- 
tions would not be fulfilling its task 
if it failed to take appropriate steps. 
The success of such action would 
necessarily depend upon the extent 
to which the industrialized and un- 
der-developed countries co-operated. 
One step which the industrialized 
countries could take would be to im- 
port more from the under-developed 
countries and to export to them the 
necessary machinery and _ equip- 
ment. The only way in which the 
international balance of trade could 
be restored would be for the United 
States to invest in the reconstruction 
of war-devastated countries and in 
the economic development of under- 
developed countries. 


Further, even though much of 
the national industry of the indus- 
trialized countries was being con- 
verted to defence production, ade- 
quate provision should be made for 
supplying under-developed countries 
with the necessary machinery, so that 
their standard of living should not 
be lowered. 


Steps to be Taken 


Dr. Loyo then outlined steps to 
be taken by under-developed coun- 
tries. First, they should import more 
capital goods and reduce their im- 
ports of consumer goods. They 
should endeavor to replace imported 
commodities by domestic commodi- 
ties. They should increase pro- 
ductivity in manufacturing com- 
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modities for export so as to overcome 
the deterioration in the real terms 
of trade. They should also increase 
the production of raw materials 
beyond domestic demand so as to 
have a larger surplus for export. In 
addition, they should increase and 
properly channel national savings; 
and, finally, they should devaluate if 
this were really necessary. 

The under-developed countries 
also should be provided with foreign 
credits. As a result of post-war for- 
eign capital investments, economies 
of the under-developed countries had 
tended to specialize almost exclusive- 
ly in the production of raw materials, 
to the point where even the means 
of communication had been based 
on the export needs rather than on 
the needs of the country as a whole. 
Private investment, it was true, had 
now been replaced by governmental 
loans, but, even in conjunction with 
the national income of the under- 
developed countries, these loans were 
not sufficient to cover import needs. 


International action was also necs- 
sary to establish prices for the raw 
materials exported by the under-de- 
veloped countries, which would be 
related to existing and future prices 
of the equipment they had to im- 
port. Further, arrangements should 
be made for machinery to control 
and adjust those prices when neces- 
sary. 


Mexico’s Economic Policies 


Dr. Loyo then went on to detail 
economic policies and economic con- 
ditions in Mexico. 

Among the points he made were 
the following: The Mexican cur- 
rency reserve had been increased 
owing to various domestic and for- 
eign factors. The Mexican Govern- 
ment had abolished import restric- 
tions, replacing them by import tariffs 
to limit the import of certain com- 
modities while encouraging the im- 
port of other necessary commodities. 
A national price control administra- 
tion had been set uv, to prevent 
excessive rises in prices which might 
adversely affect the standard of liv- 
ing of the low income group. It had 
in addition taken a number of anti- 
inflationary measures. 

Care, he stressed, should be taken 
to prevent a recurrence of the situa- 
tion which had existed during that 
war. He therefore welcomed Mr. 
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Lubin’s statement that the United 
States rearmament program made 
provision for the supply of necessary 
commodities to under-developed 
countries, as well as for economic 
and social progress. He also wel- 
comed the statements by various 
representatives regarding their coun- 
tries’ determination to fight inflaton. 
The countries of Latin America were 
ready to make the necessary sacri- 
fices, he added in this connection, 
but their sacrifices could only be in 
proportion to their economic strength. 


Trends in Uruguay 


However strong and effective the 
organs of international co-operation 
might be, they would not of them- 
selves solve the world’s economic ills 
without strenuous effort on the part 
of national economies, said Ledo 
Arroyo Torres, of Uruguay. His 
country had faced up to the hard 
test of post-war years, had adopted 
and applied liberal social security 
programs. It had increased its pro- 
ductive capacity, while stabilizing its 
currency and raising the living stand- 
ards of its workers. Of special im- 
portance were its efforts to raise the 
cultural levels of the working class. 

Uruguay had not felt the need to 
borrow abroad, said Mr. Arroyo 
Torres. It had attracted private in- 
vestments at home and abroad by 
creating conditions of social and 
economic security. It had not con- 
sidered it necessary to establish an 
income tax. There was no need for 
an income tax in under-developed 
countries, where it would be a deter- 
rent to the private capital required 
for economic development, said the 
Uruguayan representative. His coun- 
try’s discrimination in its purchases, 
Mr. Arroyo Torres explained, did 
not mean that it believed in a return 
to comercialism. It was merely a 
realistic step, dictated by the present 
transitional world situation. 

Supporting the Chilean representa- 
tive’s views, Mr. Arroyo said that the 
supply of capital goods needed to 
increase production in  under-de- 
veloped areas should not be inter- 
rupted. 

Referring to the increased prices 
demanded by his country for its raw 
materials, the Uruguayan representa- 
tive justified it by saying that 
Uruguay must ask for prices that 
would not oblige it to abandon the 
fundamental principle that all work- 


ers must enjoy decent living condi- 
tions. 

Stressing the need to help under- 
developed countries increase their 
production of raw materials, Teo- 
dosio Cabada, of Peru, maintained 
that in organizing an internationally 
controlled economy, price controls 
should be extended not only to raw 
materials, but also to equipment and 
other goods imported by under-de- 
veloped countries. 

Another point he made was that 
the task of meeting the requirements 
of these countries had not yet been 
tackled on a scale comparable with 
that of the efforts to reconstruct 
Europe after the war. 

Middle Eastern countries, ob- 
served Dr. Khosro Khosrovani, of 
Iran, had very poor levels of health, 
education, productivity, low living 
standards and a continually increas- 
ing population. National incomes 
were very low, capital was scarce 
and demand for domestic or im- 
ported commodiites was inadequate. 
The trade of the region, which had 
100 million inhabitants, amounted 
only to 3 per cent of total world 
trade. All countries in the region 
had unfavorable trade balances. 

Their basic economic requirements 
included: the de- 
velopment of agri- 
cultural produc- 
tion, the establish- 
ment of light in- 
dustries for essen- 
tial consumer 
goods and the ex- 
ploitation of all 
their natural re- 
sources. 

These countries 
ere clinging to the 
hope that they 
would not have 
to wait too long for practical meas- 
ures to improve their lot. They 
were also anxious about the possible 
effect of rearmament on their sup- 
plies of consumer goods from abroad, 
and on the implementation of their 
development plans. They wanted to 
know, too, whether their difficulties 
in getting financial aid would not be 
aggravated by finding it impossible 
to obtain the equipment they needed. 

Dr. Khosrovani therefore hoped 
for assurances from the industrialized 
countries that they would be able to 
meet the requirements of economic 
development even during the period 
of rearmament. 
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He then described economic con- 
ditions in his own country. Because 
of its strategic position, he said, Iran 
had been forced to devote some of 
its resources to safeguard its inde- 
pendence instead of developing its 
economy. The recent war had halted 
economic progress being made in 
Iran before the war. It emerged from 
the war with an exhausted economy, 
worn-out machinery, rotting stock, 
and inflation resulting largely from 
the expenditures of Allied troops. 

After the war, Iran had embarked 
on a seven-year plan to increase 
production and exports, to reform 
its agricultural structure and to raise 
the living standards of its popula- 
tion. Implementation of this plan, 
however, had been delayed by lack 
of funds and by difficulties en- 
countered at the outset in procuring 
machinery. 

There was a certain feeling of dis- 
appointment in Iran at present. But 
the country was not abandoning its 
attempts to attain the objectives of 
this plan. ‘There was also a feeling 
of apprehension as to the future of 
Iran, which was disturbed by the 
possible repercussions of the inter- 
national situation. 


India’s Viewpoint 


From the World Economic Re- 
port, it appeared to Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, of India, that many coun- 
tries were making economic progress, 
the European countries in particular. 
The under-devel- 
oped countries, on 
the other hand, 
had made slow 
progress and had 
even in some Cases 
gone back, as 
shown by data in 
the Report, such 
as the per capita 
incomes. The 
changes in the 
world economic 
situation since 
1950, he added, 
had raised the danger that these 
nations might even become weaker 
economically. The Council should 
seriously consider this situation. 

The semi-starvation of millions in 
Asia, the Far East, Middle East and 
in parts of Latin America was a 
threat to peace. The same was true 
of Africa. It was a threat much 
more serious and persistent than 
many other conditions which were 
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feared at the present time. All pos- 
sible international measures should 
be taken to ensure higher standards 
for the common man in these areas. 

The United States representative 
had said that his country’s program 
would not prevent it from continuing 
to supply materials for development 
elsewhere. Sir Ramaswami nonethe- 
less had his misgivings . Such a 
course, might demand heavier sacri- 
fices from the people of the United 
States than they might be prepared 
ot make. In the case of the United 
Kingdom and France, he had even 
more serious misgivings as_ to 
whether they would be able to dis- 
pose of sufficient amounts of invest- 
ment goods to continue exports to 
under-developed countries. He did 
not doubt their good faith but heavy 
sacrifices were unwelcome anywhere. 

As for inflation, the usual answer 
was a suggestion to tighten the belt. 
But in the under-developed countries 
it would be impossible for the people 
to tighten their belts any further. His 
own country has already taken every 
possible measure to avoid inflation, 
and now wished to know what inter- 
national measures could be taken. 
Taxation, he warned, was likely to 
lay a very heavy burden on the poor. 
Taxes could, of course, be imposed 
on imported luxury goods, but there 
was a limit even to that. 

As for increasing the production 
of raw materials, that would provide 
employment for more people. It 
would also start a flow of money into 
the pockets of many who had had 
none before, and clothing and food 
ought to be available for purchase 
by these people. 

Equitable distribution of raw ma- 
terials, however, was often more 
important than increasing their sup- 
ply, for the cost of living was seri- 
ously affected by the cost of raw 
materials and of the commodities 
made from them. The necessities of 
life must be available to the com- 
mon man, at normal prices. Very 
little had so far been said in the 
Council about the goods used by 
the comman man. 

There were many consumer goods 
which were now, Or which would 
soon be, in short supply. There was 
a danger that too much attention 
devoted to the necessities of the re- 
armament program might lead to a 
scarcity of raw materials, which in 
turn would cause serious difficulties 
for important industries in under- 
developed countries. 


Expressing appreciation of the 
Secretariat's review of economic con- 
ditions in the Middle East (see BuL- 
LETIN vol. X, no. 6) Sir Ramas- 
wami hoped that it would be possible 
to constitute an economic commis- 
sion for the Middle East at some 
future time, with the consent of the 
countries concerned. 

Commending the Secretariat’s re- 
view of economic conditions in Africa 
(see elsewhere in this issue) Sir Ram- 
aswami said that the India Govern- 
ment considered the economic situa- 
tion of Africa one of the greatest 
problems threatening world peace 
and security. It was high time that 
the United Nations took a serious 
and constructive interest in the prob- 
lem, before the danger of catastrophe 
in that area became a reality. He 
appealed to the governments closely 
concerned with the African con- 
tinent to consider the danger care- 
fully and impartially, and to make 
every effort to ward off such a 
catastrophe. He further hoped that 
the Council would decide without 
delay to organize an economic sur- 
vey of Africa. This survey should 
be followed, at the earliest possible 
moment, by the creation of an eco- 
nomic commission for Africa. 

In conclusion, Sir Ramaswami 
hoped that the Members of the 
United Nations would not succumb 
to a philosophy of fatalism in the 
face of the grave situation prevail- 
ing in many parts of the world, and 
that they would combine their ef- 
forts to remedy that situation and to 
ensure peace, prosperity and a happy 
future for the peoples of the world. 


Pakistan’s Comments 


While he did not begrudge the 
European countries the various forms 
of assistance they had been receiv- 
ing, such as the Marshall Plan, Dr. 
Anwar I. Qureshi (Pakistan) never- 
theless felt that an adequate amount 
of assistance should also have been 
given to the under-developed areas. 

Unless concrete steps were taken 
to improve the conditions of people 
in these areas, he warned, they might 
fall a prey to any propaganda 
promising them some betterment, 
and the price which the world would 
then have to pay would be much 
higher than any cost of economic 
assistance. Positive action was neces- 
sary without further delay. 


Mr. Qureshi found it difficult to 
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Share Mr. Lubin’s optimism regard- 
ing the ability of the United States 
to control prices and to continue to 
supply other countries. The dangers 
of inflation were today far more 
serious than they had been at the 
outset of the second world war. At 
that time, the world had barely re- 
covered from the depression of the 
early thirties; prices had been low 
and there had been substantial un- 
employment. Now, however, the 
price level in many countries was 
even higher than it had been at the 
close of the second world war; there 
was inflation in a number of coun- 
tries; and many industrialized coun- 
tries had reached full employment, 
and were concerned over the effects 
of full employment on their economy. 
Thus, any increase in inflationary 
pressures as a result of the rearma- 
ment programs might have critical 
results. 


Philippine’s Economic Situation 


Jose D. Ingles, of the Philippines, 
described the economic situation in 
the Philippines to supplement the 
information given in the World Eco- 
nomic Report. 

At the time of its liberation, his 
country’s industry, trade and agri- 
culture had been practically paralyzed 
—with its mines, sugar refineries, 
copra mills and factories in ruins. 
In fulfilment of its pledges, the 
United States had paid claims to 
restore public and private property 
destroyed by the war. Rehabilitation, 
however, was far from complete, 
notwithstanding the constant in- 
crease in production, especially since 
it was necessary not only to recon- 
truct but also to carry out develop- 
ment programs that would enable the 
people to raise their standard of liv- 
ing. 

Since the end of the war, Philip- 
pine economy had also suffered from 
an adverse balance of trade. The 
payments made by the United States 
since the war, which had consider- 
ably reduced the previous adverse 
balance, were no longer a factor to 
be reckoned with in the future. 
Tightening import and exchange con- 
trols, as well as imposing credit re- 
strictions at the end of 1949, had, 
however, made it possible to check 
the decrease in reserves of foreign 
currency. 

Since 1949, imports of consumer 
goods had declined, whilst imports 
of raw materials and capital goods 
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had continued to increase. Exports, 
on the other hand, had increased by 
26 per cent; this had reduced the 
deficit in the trade balance to 93 
million pesos in 1950, as compared 
with 629 million pesos in 1949. 
There had also been a general in- 
crease in the retail prices of im- 
ported consumer goods, the supply 
of which had been curtailed. The 
retail prices of domestic produce, on 
the other hand, had gone down, to- 
gether with the wholesale prices of 
export commodities. To combat in- 
flation, the Government had been 
compelled to fix ceiling prices for 
commodities of prime necessity. 

Thus, it must be said that the be- 
ginning of 1950 had shown a ten- 
dency to inflation which, in spite of 
some fluctuations, had become more 
marked owing to the outbreak of 
the Korean war. 

The Philippine Government’s 
budgetary deficit had increased as a 
result of a fall in tax collections oc- 
casioned by the drop in imports and 
not by a drop in exports as the 
World Economic Report seemed to 
imply. In addition, his Government 
had been again obliged to provide 
credits for extraordinary expenditure 
due to internal disturbance, and had 
had to seek outside assistance to 
meet the financial problems before 
it. 

The temporary financial difficulties 
with which the Philippines was faced, 
he stressed, were largely due, not to 
what the U.S.S.R. representative 
called American imperialism, but to 
another imperialism which was now 
being let loose on Asia. 

The Philippines was concerned 
over the effect on national economic 
development plans of the increased 
demand for strategic raw materials 
induced by the international situa- 
tion. Industrial projects which were 
still pending because of lack of 
capital seemed further away from 
realization with the expected chort- 
age of capital goods. 

Discussing the situation of the 
under-developed countries in relation 
to the rearmament program of the 
Great Powers, he warned that the 
demands of rearmament for strategic 
raw materials might mean the per- 
petuation of a colonial economy for 
under-developed countries. 

He therefore hoped that action 
would be taken to encourage the 
production not only of strategic raw 
materials but also of foodstuffs by 
promoting a diversification of the 





economy and industrial development. 
The only way to bridge the gap be- 
tween developed and _ under-de- 
veloped countries was to industrialize 
the under-developed countries. Meas- 
ures to secure such a development 
might perfectly well be adopted with- 
in the framework of international 
collaboration provided for in the 
Charter of the United Nations. The 
economic strength of the free world 
would count for nothing if the 
economies of the countries of which 
it was composed were not likewise 
stable and strong. 

The Philippine delegation was 
therefore heartened by Mr. Lubin’s 
statements to the effect that ex- 
pansion of production, even of goods 
unrelated to the military program, 
could, by improving economic and 
social conditions, contribute to the 
common security. It was also en- 
couraged by the United States Gov- 
ernment’s assurance that it would 
provide technical and financial as- 
sistance to help expand production 
in other countries. Military require- 
ments had, of course, the prime 
claim which might lead to a revision 
of those programs of assistance. He 
hoped, however, that this would not 
be necessary, and in this regard he 
was more optimistic than the Indian 
representative. 


Peaceful Reconstruction 


In analyzing the world economic 
situation, the representatives of the 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and_ tthe 
U.S.S.R., stressed that the U.S.S.R., 
and the People’s Democracies were 
devoting all their efforts to peaceful 
reconstruction and to building up 
their economies. Believing that dif- 
ferent political systems could co-exist, 
they were willing to establish econo- 
mic and commercial relations with 
countries under different political 
systems, provided that such co-opera- 
tion was based on principles of 
equality and respect for sovereignty. 

In contrast to this, the capitalist 
countries were making their econ- 
omies subservient to rearmament and 
preparation for war. 

The U.S.S.R., and the People’s 
Democracies, they also observed, 
were enjoying a steady rise in pro- 
duction, consumption and standards 
of living. Capitalists countries, on 
the other hand, were imposing ex- 
cessive restrictions on civilian pro- 
duction and consumption. The cost 
of living in these countries was in- 
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creasing steadily. So were monopoly 
profits. Under the leadership of the 
United States, they were intensifying 
their policy of economic discrimina- 
tion against the U.S.S.R., the Chinese 
People’s Republic and the People’s 
Democracies of Eastern Europe. 
They were trying to divide the 
world, thus building barriers to inter- 
national co-operation to which they 
had committed themselves under Ar- 
ticles 55 and 56 
' of the Charter. 
The Czechoslo- 
vakian and Polish 
representatives 
pointed out, in 
addition, that the 
U.S.S.R., and the 
People’s Democ- 
racies were assist- 
ing one another 
by their econom- 
ic policies. 
Another point 
they made was 





Dr. Katz-Suchy 
that the general crisis of the capitalist 
system had become more acute. 
There had also been increasing con- 
tradictions among the capitalist coun- 
tries, as Juliusz Katz-Suchy, of Po- 


land put it. These, he said, were 
deepened by the uneven development 
of their economies and a growing 
tendency to solve the difficulties 
through imperialist war policies. 

As for the recent trends in the 
United States and capitalist Europe, 
Dr. Katz-Suchy maintained _ that, 
despite month to month fluctuations, 
the downward trend in the United 
States economy had continued dur- 
ing the second half of 1949. It was 
only during 1950 that some revival 
had appeared, but that had been 
purely temporary. 

In 1950 the United States aggres- 
sion against Korea and against the 
People’s Republic of China once 
again showed that only through war 
economy and the production of 
armaments could United States cap- 
italism avoid depression. 

Another important fact about the 
current trend of the United States 
economy was the considerable in- 
crease in its corporate profits—a 
matter on which the Secretariat’s 
World Economic Report had given 
seriously wrong information. Citing 
the latest economic report of the 
United States President and his ad- 
visers, Dr. Katz-Suchy observed that 
through the intervention in Korea, 
the monopolies of the United States 
had gained a rate of profit twice as 
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high as that achieved during the 
second world war. Monopoly profits 
had amounted, in fact, to a figure 
higher than the entire national in- 
come of any of the countries in the 
Atlantic bloc. The war economy was 
a sign of the vulnerability of the 
capitalist system and a portent of a 
severe economic crisis in the future. 


The burden of war economy on 
the working people was even greater 
in the countries of Western Europe 
than it was in the United States. 
Since the invasion of Korea the cost 
of living had increased by leaps and 
bounds in those countries, and there 
was an increase in the shortage of 
raw materials due to te United States 
economy. 

The war preparations of the United 
States were also expressed in the 
priority given to West German in- 
dustry and in the United States sup- 
port of the Schuman Plan. United 
States policy towards Germany was 
in no way connected with any desire 
for the genuine recovery of that 
country. It was simply directed 
towards the creation of a base for 
military and economic aggression. 
Such a policy was incompatible with 
the national interests of Germany’s 
neighbors and with the maintenance 
of peace and security in Europe. 
It was also detrimental to the inter- 
ests of the German people. 

Further, armament programs 
would reduce the capacity of the 
Western European countries to ex- 
port, and their financial dependence 
on the United States would increase 
instead of diminishing. 

The countries of Western Europe 
had recently been reducing their 
trade with the U.S.S.R. and the 
People’s Democracies, including the 
Chinese People’s Republic. This pol- 
icy of economic discrimination was 
ineffective with regard to Eastern 
countries but was causing additional 
difficulties in the countries of West- 
ern Europe. While serving the war 
aims of the United States, they were 
losing their export markets and caus- 
ing dissatification among their popu- 
lations owing to the decline in the 
standards of living. 

The war economy which the 
United States war preparations had 
imposed upon the capitalist world, 
added Dr. Katz-Suchy, was also re- 
tarding the development of under- 
developed countries and colonies. 

The attempt to appease the revolt 
of the peoples of those territories 
against poverty and foreign exploita- 


tion, which had been assuming in- 
creasing proportions since the second 
world war, by so-called “Colonial 
Development Plans,” “Colombo 
Plans” and “Point 4 Programs” had 
been a failure. The true purpose of 
these plans—exploitation—had been 
quite apparent. 

While the peoples of Asia had 
freed themselves or were in the 
process of freeing themselves from 
foreign exploitation of Africa and 
the Middle East continued unabated. 

Further, the countries of the North 
Atlantic Treaty regarded the coun- 
tries of Latin America, Asia and 
Africa as a reserve of raw materials 
and manpower for their war aims. 
Their economies would become sup- 
plementary to that of the United 
States war economy. 

In addition to raw materials, the 
Latin American countries would also 
have to supply labor. The United 
States was further attempting to cur- 
tail Latin American trade with the 
U.S.S.R., China and the People’s 
Democracies. 

The less developed countries 
should resist the pressure brought to 
bear upon them, stated Dr. Katz- 
Suchy. They should refuse to be- 
come arsenals for destructive war. 
They should co-operate on the basis 
of bilateral agreements capable of 
guaranteeing their economic devel- 
opment and of enabling them to buy 
many goods they could not at pres- 
ent obtain either from the United 
States or from Western Europe. 
They could thus resolve the contra- 
diction which marked their internal 
social and economic structure in 
consequence of their dependence 
upon foreign industrial powers. 

Dr. Katz-Suchy then went on to 
describe the economic progress made 
in 1950 by the U.S.S.R., in China 
and the People’s Democracies. 


As a result of social, political and 
economic reforms, aid from the 
U.S.S.R., and steadily expanding trade 
and co-operation with the U.S.S.R. 
and other People’s Democracies, he 
said, Poland had not only succeeded 
in making good for its war losses, 
but also in achieving a substantial 
development of its economic po- 
tential. He showed, too, how output 
of Poland’s heavy industry, electric 
power plants and agriculture had in- 
creased in post-war times. 

He also described Poland’s six-year 
plan, which started last year, and 





(Continued on page 338) 
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Assembly to Meet in Paris 





for Sixth Session, Opening Late 





FTER being informed of the 

French Government’s decision 
to welcome the General Assembly to 
Paris for the duration of its sixth 
regular session, the Assembly de- 
cided, by a roll-call vote of 24-17, 
with 12 abstentions, on March 20, 
to hold the session there, commenc- 
ing not later than November 6, 1951. 


The Assembly authorized the Sec- 
retary-General to conclude the neces- 
Sary agreements with the French 
Government, provided that the total 
estimated cost of holding the session 
in Paris, including such meetings as 
may be arranged after January 1, 
1952, will not exceed the $2,350,400 
provided in the 1951 budget, plus 
such additional amounts as may be 
authorized by transfer from other 
sections of the 1951 budget by the 
Secretary-General with the prior con- 
currence of the Advisory Committee 
on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions, 

On December 14, 1950, the .As- 
sembly had decided to convene its 
sixth session in Europe, leaving it to 
Nasrollah Entezam, President of the 
Assembly, and _  Secretary-General 
Trygve Lie to select the most suit- 
able site and make the necessary 
arrangements. The vote was 31-16, 
with 11 abstentions. 

The joint report of the President 
and the Secretary-General was dis- 
cussed in the Assembly on February 
13. They recommended that the As- 
sembly reconsider its decision and 
hold the next session in New York. 
This recommendation was made after 
a survey of facilities by the Secretary- 
General. Those in Geneva were 
considered not adequate for a session 
of the Assembly. The French Gov- 
ernment decided to decline the offer 
which might be made to it to hold 
the session in Paris, and the United 
Kingdom Government indicated its 
regret that it was not in a position 
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Authorization for Meeting Additional Costs 


to offer London or any other city in 
the United Kingdom. 

At the meeting on that day, Adolfo 
Costa du Rels, of Bolivia, informed 
the Assembly that he had received 
information that the French National 
Assembly was about to consider a 
bill having as its object that Paris 
should be offered as the site of the 
next session. He therefore asked for a 
postponement of any decision, which 
was agreed to by a vote of 39-5, with 
11 abstentions. 


French Communication 


The Assembly, at its March 20 
meeting, proceeded to discuss the 
venue of its session on the basis of a 
letter sent to the Secretary-General 
by Francis Lacoste, acting represen- 
tative of France. 

His Government, wrote Mr. La- 
coste, “being desirous of respond- 
ing to the wish that has been ex- 
pressed to it on several occasions,” 
had decided to welcome the Assem- 
bly to Paris “for the duration of its 
sixth session.” 

The letter added that the French 
Government would be unable to re- 
ceive the Assembly before Novem- 
ber 6, and that it expected that, if 
the Assembly had not completed its 
work before the end of 1951, the 
session would be continued in Paris 
until its termination in January, or 
in February if necessary. 

Finally, because of other excep- 
tionally heavy financial obligations 
imposed upon it, the French Govern- 
ment counted on the co-operation 
and understanding of the organiza- 
tion “in order that the obligations to 
be borne by it may be lightened sub- 
stantially when agreements concern- 
ing the place of meeting are drawn 
up.” 

Commenting on his letter, Mr. La- 
coste said that, apart from internal 


circumstances of political life, he 


was certain that the Assembly would 
recognize the legitimate concern of 
his Government not to assume for 
a second time the onerous respon- 
sibility of arranging for an As- 
sembly session with facilities of a 
purely provisional character. The 
over-riding task of reconstruction had 
so far prevented the Government 
from completing permanent buildings 
especially designed for national or 
international congresses or conven- 
tions. Even had it been found pos- 
sible to commence the construction 
of such a permanent building as soon 
as the Assembly voiced the desire 
to meet in Europe, time would have 
been far too short to conclude the 
work satisfactorily. 

Mr. Lacoste explained that, for 
reasons which had been stated, there 
could be no question of an invitation 
to the Assembly by the French 
Government. If the French Govern- 
ment had been in a position to ad- 
dress such an invitation on its own 
initiative, it would not have waited 
so long nor asked for financial help 
by the United Nations. 

But the conditions stated in his 
letter were necessary because, firstly, 
eight months were necessary to com- 
plete material arrangements, and, 
secondly, it was felt that the efforts 
and expenditure of the French Gov- 
ernment should be put to their full 
use. It would seem unreasonable, 
therefore, that the Assembly should 
adjourn after a short period and go 
elsewhere to complete the session. 

Finally, Mr. Lacoste stated that 
the French Government had to con- 
sider its “other exceptionally heavy 
financial obligations.” It could not 
divert too large a sum, to cite one 
need, from its reconstruction effort. 

As regards the arrangements for 
the session, Mr. Lacoste said that it 
would be necessary to erect new 
buildings in the Trocadero Gardens 
—this further emphasized the need 
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for more time. The general ar- 
rangements would be similar to those 
in 1948. Plenary meetings would be 
held in the theatre of the Palais de 
Chaillot, but committee rooms and 
Secretariat offices would be installed 
not in the museums — which were 
now reconditioned — but in provi- 
sional buildings to be erected in the 
gardens and connected with the 
Palais. 

In presenting a draft resolution, 
which was finally adopted, President 
Entezam explained that he had felt 
it advisable to formulate a proposal 
complementing the Assembly’s pre- 
vious resolution because of the 
date specified by the French Govern- 
ment, and also because of the finan- 
cial considerations which would 
have to be taken into account in 
the conversaions to be held between 
the Secretary-General and _ the 
French Government. (Rule 1 of the 
Assembly’s Rules of Procedure pro- 
vides that the opening date of a 
regular Assembly session is the third 
Tuesday in September. This date in 
1951 is September 18.) 


Debate 


Opposition to the draft resolution 
was largely on points .of economy, 
efficiency, and convenience. The ad- 
ditional costs of holding a session 
away from Headquarters were re- 
emphasized, and the inconveniences 
resulting from postponement of the 
start of the session for almost 
seven weeks and of having to 
recess over Christmas and New Year 
were stressed. Furthermore, the 
facilities which it would be possible 
to provide would not be comparable 
to those available at Headquarters. 
It was also argued that postpone- 
ment of the session of the Economic 
and Social Council as well as of 
other bodies would probably be 
necessary, and this would affect the 
whole calendar of meetings of the 
United Nations and specialized agen- 
cies for 1952. 

Some delegations pointed out that 
their national assemblies normally 
met in January. Others cited the fact 
that the sessions of various bodies 
scheduled away from Headquarters 
—the Economic and Social Council 
in Santiago and then in Geneva, the 
regional commissions, and the As- 
sembly in Paris—would require sen- 
ior officers of the Secretariat to be 
away from Headquarters many 
months. 

Those who supported the draft 
resolution saw no overwhelming diffi- 
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culties. Most of the arguments against 
it, they said, had already been raised 
against the December 14 resolution, 
and, since the decision to meet in 
Europe had already been taken, those 
arguments were no longer valid. 
Such a decision could not be re- 
scinded without a two-thirds ma- 
jority vote. 

There was no serious disadvantage 
in postponing the opening, and, ac- 
cording to developments, it might 
even be possible to shorten the post- 
ponement, some stated. According 
to the estimates, the costs should be 
only about $21,000 more than the 
two parts of the third session had 
cost—the first part in Paris and the 
second part in New York. 

The psychological effect of the 
session’s being held in Paris would be 
good—the peoples of Europe would 
feel that war was not just around 
the corner and inevitable. More- 
over, a session in Europe would offer 
possibilities of closer contact with a 
number of European countries which 
were not Members of the United 
Nations. 


Explanations 


In response to various requests for 
explanations On administrative de- 
tails, the Secretary-General said that 
he could not answer all the ques- 
tions that had been asked, because, if 
he was to negotiate agreements with 
the French Government, he could 
not commit himself to too great an 
extent at this time. The situation in 
1948 had been different, he said, for 
then there had been almost a com- 
petition to welcome the Assembly— 
invitations had been received from 
France, the Netherlands, and Bel- 
gium. In fact, agreement had been 
reached with all three Governments 
on the basic principles, and, when 
Paris was chosen, only the details 
had had to be worked out. 

This time there was no basic agree- 
ment. That was why he felt that the 
third point of the draft resolution 
was necessary, because it would de- 
fine the limits within which he had 
the right to negotiate with the 
French Government in connection 
with all practical agreements. 

The Working Capital Fund would 
not be involved, he stated, and the 
additional amounts mentioned as be- 
coming available by transfer from 
other sections of the budget would 
be small. 

“The budget for 1951,” the Secre- 
tary-General explained, “is very tight. 


Maybe we shall effect savings be- 
cause the situation will change in 
some of the organs of the United 
Nations—and, if small amounts will 
give satisfaction to the French Gov- 
ernment’s request, I shall recom- 
mend to the Advisory Committee 
that it consent to place those 
amounts in the section of the budget 
covering the session of the General 
Assembly.” 

In, answer to another question, he 
said that, if the Assembly convened 
on November 6 and went on until 
the end of January or the middle of 
February, there would be some diffi- 
culty with the schedules of the spe- 
cialized agencies. The practical diffi- 
culties might, in the long run, mean 
the same thing as further expenditure 
by the United Nations and the agen- 
cies. 

Mr. Lacoste also replied to a ques- 
tion. The French Government, he 
said, had not asked for a specific sum 
to help it carry out preparatory 
work for the session. It relied on 
the Secretary-General who, it was 
certain, would supply everything 
within the limits of the sums avail- 
able to defray the obligations im- 
plicit in holding the session in Eu- 
rope. 


Voting 


There was considerable discussion 
on whether, in view of its budgetary 
implications, the third paragraph of 
the draft resolution required a two- 
thirds majority for approval, but the 
Assembly voted that a simple ma- 
jority was sufficient. Thereupon, the 
draft resolution was voted on in 
parts, and it was adopted as a whole 
by a roll-call vote of 24-17, with 12 
abstentions, as follows: 

In favor: Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Czechoslovakia, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ethiopia, France, Haiti, Iran, 
Lebanon, Luxembourg, Panama, Par- 
aguay, Peru, Poland, Ukrainian S.S. 
R., U.S.S.R., United Kingdom, Ven- 
ezuela, Yugoslavia, Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Bolivia, Byelorussian S.S.R.. 
Chile. 

Against: India, Indonesia, Iraq. 
Israel, Liberia, Netherlands, New 
Zealand, Norway, Pakistan, Philip- 
pines, Sweden, Turkey, Union of 
South Africa, United States, Austra- 
lia, Canada, China. 

Abstaining: Cuba, Denmark, Ecu- 
ador, Egypt, Greece, Mexico, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, Thailand, Yemen, 
Afghanistan, Brazil. 
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Further Discussion of Proposal 


For Kashmir Settlement 





CALL for full implementation 

of the resolutions of the former 
United Nations Commission for In- 
dia and Pakistan of August 13, 1948, 
and January 5, 1949, was made by 
Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs and Com- 
monwealth Relations for Pakistan, 
addressing the Security Council on 
March 6 and 7. 

He also suggested certain modi- 
fications to the joint draft resolu- 
tion of the United Kingdom and the 
United States, which called for the 
appointment of a new Representa- 
tive, with enhanced powers, to effect 
demilitarization of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir and to pre- 
pare detailed plans for a plebiscite 
to determine whether the State 
would accede to India or Pakistan. 

Sir Zafrulla argued that India’s 
occupation of Kashmir was brought 
about as a result of a conspiracy be- 
tween the Hindu ruler of Kashmir 
and the Hindu leaders of India, with 
the people of Kashmir the victims. 

He quoted documents and state- 
ments in support of his contention 
that there had been a scheme to sup- 
press the liberation movement in 
Kashmir and to overrule those who 
might wish to support the State’s 
accession to Pakistan. And Sheikh 
Abdulla’s National Government had 
been maintained in power in Kash- 
mir by India’s military forces in 
order to give the impression that it 
was a Government based on popular 
assent, he said. 

During the last three and a half 
years, he continued, Pakistan, the 
Security Council, the United Na- 
tions Commission, and lately some 
of the Prime Ministers of the Com- 
monwealth countries had tried to 
persuade India to carry out what it 
had offered to do in regard to a 
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plebiscite and what subsequently, 
through the Commission’s two reso- 
lutions, it had agreed to do. All these 
efforts had been without any appre- 
ciable results, yet India went on af- 
firming over and over again its read- 
iness—indeed, its anxiety—to honor 
all its commitments. 

Sir Zafrulla told the Council that 
the raiders .had withdrawn from 
Kashmir long ago, after agreement 
was reached between the two Gov- 
ernments on the resolutions of the 
Commission. Indian troops were 
still occupying Kashmir, and no 
practical prospect had yet appeared 
of a plebiscite being undertaken by 
the United Nations. Despite the 
Council’s appeal of January 17, 
1948, India went ahead rapidly in 
its efforts to achieve a military set- 
tlement, he said. It poured troops 
into Kashmir in an effort to crush 
the liberation movement, to occupy 
the whole of the State, and to en- 
circle Pakistan. In those circum- 
stances, Pakistan decided to send its 
troops in to hold certain defensive 
lines, and that was what India had 
described as Pakistan’s aggression. 


Demilitarization 


The demilitarization of the State, 
which had come to be the crux of 
the whole matter and the principal 
obstacle in the way of progress to- 
ward the organizing and holding of 
the plebiscite, was, under the scheme 
of the two resolutions of the Com- 
mission, to be carried out in two 
stages, Sir Zafrulla continued. 

After the cease-fire had been 
achieved and the cease-fire line estab- 
lished, a truce agreement was to be 
entered into, the principal features 
of which were to be, first, the with- 
drawal of the tribesmen and Pakis- 


tan nationals who had gone into the 
State to fight, and, second, the with- 
drawal from the State of the Pakis- 
tan troops on the one side and the 
bulk of the Indian troops on the 
other. This was the extent of the 
demilitarization to take place at the 
truce stage, but the rest was to be 
achieved during the plebiscite stage. 

In the plebiscite stage, the Plebis- 
cite Administrator would have the 
power of the final disposal of the 
remaining forces of both sides, hav- 
ing due regard to the security of 
the State and the freedom and im- 
partiality of the plebiscite. What 


would be left after the truce stage. 


would be, on the one side, the Azad- 
Kashmir forces, and, on the Indian- 
occupied side, the remnants of the 
Indian forces after the bulk had been 
withdrawn, the Kashmir State forces, 
and the Kashmir State militia. 

Two things were essential in order 
to secure freedom of the poll, and 
these, said Sir Zafrulla, had been 
recognized in the agreement embod- 
ied in the resolutions. One necessity 
was complete demilitarization of the 
State. The second was that the Ad- 
ministration must in some manner 
be completely neutralized so that, if 
it was left in power, it could not ex- 
ercise any undue influence. 


Deadlock 


As for implementation of the 
agreement, he pointed out that the 
cease-fire took place, and subse- 
quently a cease-fire line was demar- 
cated. While no truce agreement had 
yet been arrived at, part of the truce 
stage had been carried out, for 
tribesmen who had gone into the 
State to fight had been persuaded to 
withdraw, and the Pakistan volun- 
teers had also been withdrawn from 
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the Avad-Kashmir areas. But a 
deadlock had occurred over the 
withdrawal of Pakistan troops and 
the bulk of the Indian forces, and it 
was this that had prevented any 
progress toward a peaceful settle- 
ment during the last two years. 

The deadlock, Sir Zafrulla con- 
tended, was due to the repeated re- 
fusal of India to withdraw the bulk 
of its troops as required. India either 
insisted on some new condition 
which did not apply and had not 
been accepted by the parties, or 
raised irrelevant issues, or put im- 
possible constructions on the langu- 
age of the agreement, and, in one 
manner or another, continued to 
evade its obligations. : 

For instance, he said, the disband- 
ing and disarming of the bulk of the 
Azad-Kashmir forces, which was 
not to take place until the plebiscite 
stage, was made a condition prece- 
dent by India for carrying out its ob- 
ligation in the truce stage and for 
entering into a truce agreement. Pak- 
istan had to accept what India said 
the agreement meant, although 
clearly the agreement did not mean 
that. 

That, said Sir Zafrulla, was the 
spirit in which India went on main- 
taining that it had never disclaimed 
its obligations, that it was at all 
times ready, willing, and eager to 
give full effect to whatever it had 
agreed to. The Commission and Pak- 
istan said that India had agreed to 
do certain things, and, when India 
denied this, it was suggested that a 
third party might be asked to con- 
sider everything and say what India 
had agreed to do, but still India said, 
“No. 


Charges of Aggression 


Another favorite device used by 
India, he said, was to accuse Pakis- 
tan of aggression. But India accepted 
all its obligations under the resolu- 
tion of January 5, 1949, after what 
it chose to call aggression had al- 
ready taken place. Could that be an 
excuse today for not carrying out 
its obligations? 

Sir B. N. Rau (see the BULLETIN, 
vol. X, no. 6), he continued, had 
tried to draw an unfounded deduc- 
tion from the observations of Sir 
Owen Dixon. The latter had not 
made a finding of aggression, Sir 
Zafrulla stated, but had been pre- 
pared to adopt the position outlined 
in his report only in order to pro- 
ceed with demilitarization. Pakistan 
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had objected to that position, but 
was prepared to accept it, too, for 
the purpose of facilitating the de- 
militarization. 


Security 


Another excuse which India con- 
stantly put forward for its failure to 
carry out its obligations was its pro- 
fessed fear for the security of the 
State, the Pakistan Foreign Minister 
continued. India’s apprehensions 
were alleged to have arisen from 
fear of an attack by Pakistan or by 
tribesmen, but Pakistan had repeat- 
edly given assurances. Furthermore, 
because Pakistan was eager to ob- 
tain a settlement of the question 
through a fair and impartial plebis- 
cite, would it be the first to destroy 
every chance of that settlement by 
mounting an invasion of the State 
after the cease-fire had taken place 
and the truce had been settled? And, 
moreover, the matter of the security 
of the State had been dealt with in 
the resolution itself. Although India 
insisted that it alone was the judge 
of what was needed for the security 
of the State, it had agreed in the 
resolution of January 5, 1949, that 
that matter was to be kept in mind 
by the Plebiscite Administrator 
when he carried out the final dis- 
posal of the military forces of both 
sides. 

Since the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers recognized that no free 
plebiscite could be held in the pres- 
ence of Indian troops, they tried to 
meet India’s apprehensions, first, by 
offering, at their own expense, Com- 
monwealth forces for purposes of 
the plebiscite. Pakistan accepted, but 
India rejected the offer. Then they 
suggested that a small force be pro- 
vided jointly by India and Pakistan. 
Again Pakistan accepted, but India 
rejected the proposal. Then they 
made a third proposal, that the 
Plebiscite Administrator raise a local 
force from all elements of the popu- 
lation of Kashmir for that purpose. 
Again the same results. 

It was obvious, Sir Zafrulla said, 
that India’s hold over Kashmir was 
only through its military forces. In- 
dia knew that a fair and impartial 
plebiscite would go heavily against 
it. Therefore, it was determined to 
keep its forces in the State and to 
prevent a free vote. 

Sir B. N. Rau had painted an 
idyllic picture of conditions in India, 
of India’s secularism, its regard for 
minorities, and the manner in which 


the administration in Kashmir was 
carried on by a cabinet of seven, of 
which five were Muslims. But these, 
Sir Zafrulla contended, were wholly 
irrelevant considerations to the ques- 
tion before the Council, namely, the 
holding of a free plebiscite. There- 
fore, he would not refer to the num- 
erous disabilities — political, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and social — from 
which the Muslims in India contin- 
ued to suffer, nor to the wholly un- 
founded insinuations about condi- 
tions in Pakistan, nor to the abject 
misery and terror in which the peo- 
ple in Indian-occupied Kashmir 
were living. 

He did refer at length to the two 
States of Junagadh and Hyderabad, 
which had a majority of non-Muslim 
people and a Muslin ruler. Junagadh 
had acceded to Pakistan, and Hyder- 
abad had desired to remain inde- 
pendent. However, India marched 
into Junagadh and occupied it with 
its military forces, and the occupa- 
tion still continued. That matter was 
also before the Council. 

India also marched into Kashmir, 
but it did not suit India to apply to 
Kashmir the principles which it in- 
sisted should be applied to Juna- 
gadh: when it was a question of the 
accession of a State with a majority 
of Hindus in its population, a plebis- 
cite had to be carried out under the 
joint auspices of the Government of 
that State and the Government of 
India; but when the majority of the 
population was Muslim, the plebiscite 
had to be carried out under Indian 
military occupation and under the 
administration in the State of a Gov- 
ernment nominated by India. That 
was what India asked the Council to 
accept. 

India also marched into Hydera- 
bad and was still occupying that 
State, and that problem, too, was be- 
fore the Council, Sir Zafrulla_re- 
called. 


Constituent Assembly 


The Constituent Assembly which 
was now being elected in Kashmir, 
he continued, was the result of a 
long-planned scheme and showed 
that India had never intended to 
proceed with a free plebiscite under 
United Nations auspices, for, if such 
were the case, there should be no 
need to hold elections to a Constitu- 
ent Assembly to determine Kash- 
mir’s constitution, nor no need even 
to determine Kashmir’s constitution. 

Sir Zafrulla went on to say that, 
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despite Sir B. N. Rau’s statement to 
the Council that, so far as India was 
concerned, the Constituent Assem- 
bly was not intended to prejudice the 
issues before the Council or to come 
in its way, both Sheikh Abdulla, 
head of the Government in Kash- 
mir, and the Prime Minister of India 
had declared that the Constituent 
Assembly would determine the ques- 
tion of accession of the State to In- 
dia or to Pakistan. 


Statement Concluded 


Sir Zafrulla continued his state- 
ment at the meeting of the Council 
the next day, March 7. In view of 
the unavailing efforts during 1948, 
1949, 1950, and even 1951 to reach 
a settlement by negotiation if pos- 
sible, he submitted that it was wholly 
unrealistic to suggest that the par- 
ties ought to be left to settle the 
Kashmir dispute by negotiation be- 
tween themselves. This, he said, 
would enable India to consolidate 
its hold on Kashmir and to continue 
systematically to alter the composi- 
tion of the population by forcing or 
driving out more and more Muslims, 
as refugees, into Pakistan and set- 
tling non-Muslims in their place. 

One of the aspects of the settling 
down of conditions that Sir B. N. 
Rau had said was taking place in 
Kashmir was a constant stream of 
Muslim refugees out of Kashmir into 
Pakistan, he charged. And a good 
deal of the substitution of the popu- 
lation had gone on and was still 
going on—non-Muslim refugees who 
had gone to India were now being 
settled in the territory of Kashmir. 


“The truth is,” declared Sir Za- 
frulla, “that nothing is settling down 
in Kashmir.” The vast majority of 
the population was being held down 
by military force. But there could be 
no settling down until the people 
were given the fullest right to deter- 
mine, absolutely and freely, without 
any kind of hindrance or influence 
or pressure, the question of acces- 
sion. 

India resented any suggestion that 
it should relax its hold on Kashmir. 
Because the Government and people 
of Pakistan demanded this, they ap- 
peared to Indian eyes as disturbers 
of peace and inciters to war. India 
desired to be left alone to complete 
the strangulation of Kashmir, and 
every voice raised in protest against 
its broken pledges and its tyranny 
in Kashmir jarred on its ears. 


Sir B. N. Rau had made refer- 
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ence to propaganda in Pakistan 
threatening war over Kashmir. It 
was true, said Sir Zafrulla, that in 
Pakistan there had been and there 
still was a great deal of agitation in 
the minds of the people over the 
problem of Kashmir. Often the situ- 
ation had boiled up to bursting point. 
That showed the degree of intensity 
of feeling. But it could not be de- 
nied either that war or warlike poli- 
cies were threatened from the In- 
dian side. Certainly in Pakistan, and 
possibly throughout India, there was 
great agitation and disturbance of 
the public mind over the continua- 
tion of the dispute. The only conclu- 
sion that could be drawn was that 
speedy, vigorous, and effective action 
was needed to bring about a peace- 
ful settlement. 


Even after the reduction of Indian 
forces in Kashmir, referred to by 
Sir B. N. Rau, India still maintained 
something like four divisions there, 
Sir Zafrulla continued, and this was 
many times the strength of Pakistan 
forces in the Azad-Kashmir area. 
The total strength of the Indian 
armed forces in  Indian-occupied 
Kashmir was roughly 65,000 men. 
This meant about one Indian soldier 
for every 40 Kashmiris—men, 
women, and children. In addition, 
there were the State armed forces, 
including the State army and mili- 
tia, totalling 21 battalions and a cav- 
alry regiment. 

The people of the Kashmir Val- 
ley were extremely timid, rendered 
so by 100 years of the most grind- 
ing tyranny under the Dogra rulers, 
Sir Zafrulla related. One soldier 
armed with no more than a bayonet 
could drive 4,000 Kashmiris in what- 
ever direction he desired. The Coun- 
cil could thus judge to what extent 
the presence of any troops would 
interfere with the freedom and im- 
partiality of the plebiscite: it would 
not even be a question of interfer- 
ence, for the mere sight of somebody 
whom the Kashmiris supposed was 
posted there by Sheikh Abdulla’s 
Government and who desired the ac- 
cession of Kashmir to India would 
persuade 99 Kashmiris out of 100 to 
vote for the accession, although 
every one of those 99, left to him- 
self, would vote for accession to 
Pakistan. 

“In those circumstances,” Sir Za- 
frulla asserted, “India’s continued 
occupation of Kashmir by force and 
its insistence upon retaining its 
armed forces in Kashmir is a most 
flagrant act of aggression and a most 


potent threat to the maintenance of 
international peace. 

“It is an aggression not only 
against the people of Kashmir, but 
also against Pakistan. It is a threat 
to the very existence of Pakistan, 
since India aims thereby not only to 
encircle Pakistan strategically, but 
also to have its economy at its mercy 
by control of all the rivers which 
are the lifeblood of West Pakistan.” 


Suggestions for Settlement 


The problem before the Council 
could be briefly stated—to insist on 
India’s carrying out the obligations 
that it had undertaken. India’s re- 
fusal of impartial arbitration was a 
clear indication that it knew it was 
wrong. On the other hand, Pakistan, 
on numerous occasions, had ex- 
pressed willingness to have its pend- 


ing disputes with India settled 
through arbitration. 
India’s rejection of the joint 


United Kingdom-United States draft 
resolution was the latest instance of 
India’s intransigence, Sir Zafrulla 
continued. The main ground that Sir 
B. N. Rau had put forward for re- 
jecting the proposal was that it en- 
dorsed Sir Owen Dixon’s proposals 
for demilitarization, which, Sir B. 
N. Rau contended, went beyond the 
terms of the resolutions of August 
13, 1948, and January 5, 1949. In- 
dia would not do what the two reso- 
lutions said, contending that they 
meant something else; India would 
not agree to have the point in dis- 
pute arbitrated on; would not do 
what it had already agreed to do, 
taking into account the disbanding 
and disarming of the Azad-Kashmir 
forces; and would not do what Sir 
Owen Dixon had suggested. 


If at this stage all that was at- 
tempted was another mediation, Sir 
Zafrulla said, the whole history of 
the dispute showed that it would 
meet with the same result as previ- 
ous mediation efforts. The conclu- 
sion would have to be reached that 
the Council was not prepared to 
deal with the problem, as its duties 
made it imperative that it should. 


Sir Zafrulla’s suggestion for help- 
ing to move matters forward was 
that the Council should depute an 
outstanding personality of high re- 
pute and standing to bring about 
the implementation of the interna- 
tional agreement and to carry out 
its implementation, and should give 
him full powers for the discharge of 
his responsibility, including the 
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power to effect demilitarization by 
removing or disbanding the military 
forces of all interested parties; to ex- 
ercise effective supervision over the 
functions of government in the State: 
and to decide finally any points of 
difference which might arise between 
the parties in the carrying out of 
those duties, including the interpre- 
tation of any clauses of the interna- 
tional agreement embodied in the 
two resolutions. At the same time, 
the Council should call on both In- 
dia and Pakistan to withdraw their 
forces and to extend full co-opera- 
tion to the United Nations Repre- 
sentative. 

In view of the information before 
the Council relating to the calling of 
a State Constituent Assembly, India. 
Sir Zafrulla said, should be asked 
not to proceed with its convocation 
and not to attempt to determine uni- 
laterally the future of the State. By 
taking this action, the Council would 
be putting to a final and conclusive 
test India’s professions that it was 
ready to honor its obligations under 
the two resolutions. 

The joint draft resolution before 
the Council should therefore be 
modified in this sense, Sir Zafrulla 
said. Furthermore, the. clause relat- 
ing to the possibility of boundary ad- 
justments, which, in fact, would 
mean a partial partition of the State, 
should be omitted, he contended, for 
the paragraph was in contravention 
of the international agreement. 

This was something which neither 
India nor Pakistan had asked for. 
nor had either of the two main po- 
litical parties in Kashmir—the Na- 
tional Conference and the Muslim 
Conference—asked for anything of 
the kind. In fact, all parties were 
opposed to the suggestion. 


Main Question of Principle 


At the moment, as he saw it, the 
Council was occupied with the main 
question of principle, that the two 
resolutions had been accepted and 
reaffirmed by both sides. The effort 
of the Council had to be directed 
toward the implementation of those 
resolutions, the whole object of 
which was to move forward toward, 
and to organize and hold, a free 
and impartial plebiscite. 

Sir Zafrulla said that, on behalf 
of Pakistan, he readily accepted the 
principle laid down by Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb, of the United Kingdom— 
“that the best guarantee of a fair 
expression of the wishes of the peo- 
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ple of Kashmir is the removal or 
disbandment of the military forces 
of all interested parties and their re- 
placement by the United Nations 
forces which can have no interest to 
sway the vote either way.” 

He trusted that Sir B. N. Rau, 
representing India, would do the 
same. But whether he did or not, 
the duty of the Council was clear- 


to take prompt and vigorous action 
to hold a free and impartial plebis- 
cite in Kashmir. On the question of 
Kashmir, which was both the key to 
and the barometer of India-Pakistan 
relations, the sense of frustration and 
despair had already mounted to a 
dangerous pitch. The task before 
the Council was therefore of the ut- 
most importance and urgency. 





2 India and Pakistan 
Reply to Statements on Proposal 


URTHER statements were made 

to the Security Council on 
March 9 by Sir B. N. Rau, of India, 
and by Sir Mohammad Zafrulla. 


Accession 


First, Sir B. N. Rau dealt with 
the circumstances of the accession 
of Kashmir, the allegation that the 
accession was a result of a conspir- 
acy between the Hindu leaders of 
India and the Maharajah of Kashmir 
in which the present Premier of 
Kashmir was a tool. 

In answer, he quoted Prime Min- 
ister Nehru’s statement at the time. 
The first appeal for military help 
came on the night of October 24, 
1947, but a decision was taken only 
on the twenty-sixth after urgent 
appeals from both the Kashmir Gov- 
ernment and Sheikh Abdulla’s Na- 
tional Conference. 

“Had we desired a pretext either 
for Kashmir’s accession or for send- 
ing our troops there,” Mr. Nehru had 
said, “we should not have waited to 
accomplish our purpose until half of 
the valley of Kashmir and parts of 
Jammu Province had been given to 
fire and sword, and Srinagar itself 
was in peril of capture by the raiders 
with all its horrors.” 

Thus, Sir B. N. Rau added, no 
troops had been despatched until 
after the accession, despite S.O.S. 
appeals for two or three days earlier. 
Even so, the small numbers des- 
patched were too late to prevent the 
terrible outrage by the raiders on the 
St. Joseph Convent and hospital at 
Baramula. 


Sir B. N. Rau then quoted Sheikh 
Abdulla’s statement of October 10 


that he would brook no dictation or 
coercion from India or Pakistan. On 
October 27 he had stated that the 
invasion was meant to compel the 
people of Kashmir to accede to Pak- 
istan. What happened, Sir B. N. Rau 
commented, was that the invasion 
was planned to compel accession by 
force. The effort failed—in fact, had 
the reverse effect—and it was only 
since then that Pakistan had been 
talking about the will of the people. 
Sheikh Abdulla was chosen Premier 
only because he was able to com- 
mand the confidence of his people. 

Against this answer, Sir Zafrulla 
contended that what mattered was 
the circumstances prior to the request 
for accession to India. Sheikh Ab- 
dulla was in Delhi from September 
29 to October 24. If he was, as 
reported, pleading for time to con- 
sider accession, he was obviously 
pleading against the pressure that was 
being exerted by the authorities in 
India. He was persona grata with 
the Prime Minister of India, but 
certainly not with the Maharajah, 
who, however, informed India that 
he was willing to associate Sheikh 
Abdulla with his Government: a 
point noted “with satisfaction” by 
the then Governor-General of India. 

“The situation is obvious,” com- 
mented Sir Mohammad. “Sheikh 
Abdulla was the go-between .. . and 
his price, or his prize, was mentioned 
in the document.” 

As to the despatch of troops only 
on the twenty-sixth, the forces were 
large enough to go into action im- 
mediately to stop a serious threat 
which, according to India, was en- 
dangering the security of Kashmir. 
How could an airborne operation of 
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that kind be carried out, asked Sir 
Mohammad, if the military author- 
ities did not receive their orders 
until the night before the action— 
unless all preparations had already 
been made? 


Withdrawal of Troops 


The frequent accusation that India 
had not fulfilled or wished to fulfill 
its obligations under the Commission 
resolutions was the next point taken 
up by Sir B. N. Rau. The first step 
toward a truce agreement contained 
in the first resolution, that of August 
13, 1948, provided that, as the pres- 
ence of Pakistan troops constituted 
a material change in the situation as 
represented to the Security Council, 
“the Government of Pakistan agrees 
to withdraw its troops. . . .” What, 
asked the Indian representative, had 
Pakistan done to fulfill this first and 
primary obligation? 

Sir Mohammad had tried to make 
out that Pakistan went into Kashmir 
to defend its vital interests and inci- 
dentally to ward off the wrath of the 
invading tribesmen. But, under Ar- 
ticle 51 of the Charter, the right of 
self-defence began only in the event 
of an armed attack against a Mem- 
ber state. There was no such attack 
against Pakistan. 


Secondly, under Article 51, the 
measures taken must be reported 
immediately to the Security Council. 
Pakistan did not inform the Council, 
and it was only two months later, 
when the United Nations Commis- 
sion had arrived in the sub-continent 
and the facts could no longer be 
concealed, that the information was 
given. 

Thirdly, the right of self-defence 
continued only until the Security 
Council had taken measures to main- 
tain peace and security. The Coun- 
cil did take measures, measures which 
resulted in a cease-fire and the de- 
marcation and United Nations super- 
vision of the cease-fire line. None 
of the alleged grounds on which the 
Pakistan Army marched into Kash- 
mir in May 1948 were valid any 
longer. The line that army was 
meant to hold “and more than that 
line” was now secured under the 
cease-fire. But the Pakistan Army 
continued to stay, and not even a 
beginning had been made _ toward 
withdrawal. 

By contrast, Sir B. N. Rau con- 
tinued, India had already started 
implementing the third step of the 
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resolution: “. . . to begin to withdraw 
the bulk of its forces from that 
State in stages to be agreed upon 
with the Commission.” This step, 
the Indian representative empha- 
sized, was to follow the first two, 
the withdrawal of tribesmen and 
Pakistan nationals and the with- 
drawal of Pakistan forces. Had there 
been any reduction of these forces, 
asked Sir B. N. Rau. Was Pakistan 
willing to begin and continue the 
withdrawal of these forces? 

In reply to this point, Sir Zafrulla 
said that the Indian representative, 
in quoting the resolution, had omitted 
the paragraph governing the formu- 
lation of a truce agreement. The 
formulation was to be on the basis 
of the principles that the details were 
to be worked out between representa- 
tives of the two Governments and 
the Commission, and then the imple- 
mentation of the agreement was to 
begin. 

When Pakistan accepted the res- 
olution, it agreed to withdraw its 
troops from the State, and it had 
never repudiated that agreement. 

“We have at all times been ready 
to carry it out,” Sir Zafrulla said. 
“It is not correct to state that we 
have at any time put in doubt either 
our acceptance of or our readiness 
to carry out the agreement that we 
have undertaken.” 

But the withdrawal of troops was 
not to come until the truce agree- 
ment had been formulated. In March 
1949, the Commission asked the 
parties if they had any scheme for 
the withdrawal of what they had un- 
dertaken to withdraw—tribesmen and 
Pakistan nationals on the Azad- 
Kashmir side, and the Indian Army 
on the other side. At that time, 
Pakistan submitted a scheme, but the 
Commission found India unwilling to 
present a scheme, and therefore no 
progress could be made with the 
formulation of the truce agreement. 
There the matter had remained. 

Sir Zafrulla understood from the 
report of the Commission that later 
on India did submit some scheme, 
but with the condition that it was 
not to be communicated to Pakistan. 
It was his understanding, too, that 
the scheme had not been communi- 
cated even to the Security Council. 

Once the truce agreement had 
been formulated and the details 
agreed on, Pakistan’s undertaking 
was, first, to persuade the tribesmen 
to withdraw and to arrange for the 
withdrawal of the Pakistan nationals 


who had gone in to fight as volun- 
teers. Then, in accordance with the 
synchronized scheme that might be 
agreed on, Pakistan was to begin thte 
withdrawal of its forces, and the 
withdrawal was then to proceed on 
both sides until the whole was 
achieved. But all this was to be done 
once the agreement was formulated, 
and India did not agree to formu- 
late it. What was it that India sug- 
gested that Pakistan should have 
done and did not do? That it had 
to be a synchronized withdrawal was 
“perfectly clear to the Commission.” 
Actually, despite this, Pakistan suc- 
ceeded in persuading the tribesmen 
to withdraw and had withdrawn the 
Pakistan volunteers. Thus, despite 
India’s refusal to proceed with the 
formulation of the agreement, Pak- 
istan had performed a part of its 
obligations. But the withdrawal of 
regular forces could not be com- 
menced until the formulation of the 
agreement had been agreed on. 


Sir Zafrulla referred to Sir Owen 
Dixon’s efforts to obtain agreement 
on a method of withdrawing by 
suggesting that Pakistan should begin 
on a specified date and that, after the 
lapse of a signficant number of days, 
India should begin, and that then 
the synchronized process should con- 
tinue. Pakistan was willing to do so, 
but India was not. But that was 
neither here nor there, for there was 
the obligation, first, to accept the 
principles, and, secondly, to co-op- 
erate in the formulation of a truce 
agreement. Pakistan put its proposals 
on the table, but the next step could 
not be taken because India refused 
to do so. 

Pakistan had, in fact, reduced the 
number of its troops, Sir Zafrulla 
said, but the question was _ not 
whether India or Pakistan, on_ its 
own, had done so, for that was not 
part of the obligation. 


Security 


On the next point, Sir B. N. Rau 
said that Sir Zafrulla had tried to 
play down Sir Owen Dixon’s obser- 
vations regarding violation of inter- 
national law, first by the raiders and 
then by the Pakistan Army, and had 
emphasized Sir Owen’s criticism that 
India was not likely to agree to any 
form of demilitarization or any pleb- 
iscite plan which, in Sir Owen’s view, 
was necessary for a free and impar- 
tial plebiscite. 

Both India and Pakistan agreed to 
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all the provisions for ensuring a free 
plebiscite contained in the resolution 
of January 5, 1949. Presumably they 
were sufficient at that time, in Pakis- 
tan’s view, to ensure a free and im- 
partial plebiscite. If India was now 
asked for further concessions, such 
as the complete removal of the In- 
dian Army, regardless of considera- 
tions of security, and the supplanting 
of the lawful Government of Jammu 
and Kashmir, India must necessarily 
demur. The effect of this, Sir B. N. 
Rau said, would be not to ensure a 
fair plebiscite but the reverse. 


At no time, he emphasized, was it 
suggested on behalf of India that 
members of the Indian Army or the 
State forces or the State militia 
should roam about the State armed 
during the plebiscite period. India’s 
objection was not to a reduction of 
forces nor to their disposal within 
the State during the plebiscite period 
in such a way as to prevent their 
interference with the freedom of 
the vote, but to their reduction on a 
scale that would endanger the secur- 
ity of the State, as also to measures 
which would unnecessarily infringe 
the sovereignty of the State. 


While striving to eliminate undue 
influence, Sir Owen Dixon had for- 
gotten to take into account the subtle 
but potent psychological effect which 
was certain to result from the re- 
moval of the lawful forces and au- 
thorities in the State, guaranteed by 
previous agreements and assurances, 
and from the recognition, directly or 
indirectly, of the unlawful forces and 
the unlawful local authorities in var- 
ious parts of the State. 


Certainly, replied Sir Zafrulla, a 
psychological effect must be pro- 
duced, but it must be that no person, 
in whatever position, however hum- 
ble, however weak, however unpro- 
tected, would be put to any disad- 
vantage or would be made to suffer 
any kind of prejudice by voting for 
one side or the other on the question 
of accession. And the complete with- 
drawal of troops was a necessary 
preliminary for that purpose. 


However, under the resolution of 
January 5, 1949, the question of 
complete withdrawal was left to the 
Plebiscite Administrator. Having due 
regard to the security of the State 
and the fairness of an impartial pleb- 
iscite, he was to reduce the forces 
that remained—the Azad-Kashmir 
troops on one side, and the remnants 
of the Indian troops and the State 
forces and militia on the other—to 
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This caricature of Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan, is the 
third in a series. Others will appear in the BULLETIN from time to time. 


whatever he considered to be neces- 
sary. That would be his business and 
his responsibility. He might insist 
on the complete withdrawal of the 
Indian forces; he might insist on the 
complete disbandment and disarming 
of the State militia. In the same 
manner, he might do whatever he 
liked with regard to the Azad-Kash- 
mir forces. 

Assuming that India was unwilling 
to agree to that interpretation, and 
Pakistan did not accept India’s inter- 
pretation, that was exactly the kind 
of thing that had to be determined 
by someone. There must be some 
determination of what the parties 


agreed to do, and then they must 
be called on to do it. That, said 
Sir Zafrulla, was the only way to 
proceed. 


Arbitration 


But on the principle of arbitration, 
Sir B. N. Rau insisted that—as India 
had explained on more than one 
occasion — issues which had al- 
ready been closed by the resolutions 
of August 1948 and January 1949 
and by the assurances given to India 
by the United Nations Commission 
could not be reopened under the 
guise of arbitration. 
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No one, replied Sir Zafrulla, had 
suggested that closed issues should 
be reopened. It was not suggested 
that the accession of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir to Pakistan or 
to India be submitted to arbitration. 
The arbitration would concern only 
matters arising out of the agreement 
on which there were differences 
which were holding up the imple- 
mentation of the agreement. 


Junagadh and Hyderabad 


While contending that the issues 
of Junagadh and Hyderabad were 
irrelevant, Sir B. N. Rau neverthe- 
less repeated what he had said last 
year regarding what he considered 
was a fundamental difference. For 
instance, in Kashmir, a large section 
of the Muslims, the majority com- 
munity, was in favor of remaining 
in India. In Hyderabad and Juna- 
gadh, on the other hand, no section 
of the population that formed the 
majority had ever been in favor of 
acceding to Pakistan. This was a 
fundamental difference likely to be 
forgotten “in these facile analogies.” 

However, Sir Zafrulla considered 
that this was begging the question. 
The question itself was whether the 
people of Kashmir were or were not 
in favor of accession to India. If the 
Council was to assume that they 
were, why go On with the question? 

The presence of troops was the 
very negation of fairness and impar- 
tiality of a plebiscite. They had to 
go out, all of them—the Pakistan 
troops from wherever they were in 
the Azad-Kashmir area, and the In- 
dian troops from wherever they were 
occupying Kashmir. 

But how was the principle modi- 
fied each time in favor of India, 
whether the majority of the popula- 
tion was Muslim or non-Muslim? 
Sir Zafrulla contended that Junagadh 
and Hyderabad were not irrelevant. 


Constituent Assembly 


On another point, Sir B. N. Rau 
pointed out that the machinery of 
a Constituent Assembly was not de- 
vised only for Kashmir, but for other 
similar units of the Indian Federation 
as well. However, the Indian Gov- 
ernment’s view was that, while the 
Constituent Assembly in Kashmir 
might, if it desired, express an opin- 
ion on the question of accession, it 
could take no decision on it. 
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On the other hand, Sir Zafrulla 
replied that India had no business 
either to make Kashmir a unit of its 
Federation, or to call for a Con- 
stituent Assembly, even for the pur- 
pose of settling a constitution for 
Kashmir, while the matter was pend- 
ing before the Council. 


Question of Encirclement 


Regarding Sir Zafrulla’s statement 
that the occupation of Kashmir by 
India was a threat to the existence 
of Pakistan, since India aimed not 
only to encircle Pakistan strategically, 
but also to have its economy at its 
mercy by controlling its rivers, Sir 
B. N. Rau said that he did not under- 
stand the point. If, as a result of a 
plebiscite, Kashmir went to Pakistan, 
the question did not arise. It could 
arise only if Kashmir decided to 
remain in India. Did Sir Zafrulla 
therefore mean that even if the pleb- 
iscite should result in favor of India, 
Kashmir should be allocated to 
Pakistan? 

India would have no difficulty in 
giving suitable assurances if Pakistan 
had any apprehensions regarding the 
supply of water from the river system 
of the State. There were well-estab- 
lished ways of regulating the use of 
waters flowing through more than 
one state. 

On this, Sir Zafrulla reiterated 
that, although Kashmir’s natural re- 
lationship was with Pakistan, Pakis- 
tan nevertheless would accept the 
result of a free and impartial pleb- 
iscite. On that, Pakistan would take 
the risk. What it objected to was the 
determination’s being made by force. 

Kashmir was not in any sense 
necessary either to the security or 
economy of India. It could help 
India only to encircle Pakistan and 
to destroy its economy. When India 
proceeded by force, therefore, to oc- 
cupy Kashmir and refused to go 
forward with the implementation of 
the agreement which alone could 
make a fair and just solution possi- 
ble, then it was obvious that India 
was in Kashmir for the only purpose 
which Kashmir could serve if India 
continued in occupation. 

The matter of an agreement on the 
use of the waters of the rivers was 
strictly irrelevant, Sir Zafrulla con- 
tinued, although Pakistan’s experi- 
ence in the past had been bitter. As 
Sir B. N. Rau had said, there were 
international principles for sharing 
these waters, and Pakistan had sug- 


gested that their dispute should be 
taken to the International Court of 
Justice for settlement, but India had 
persistently refused to do so. 
Quoting a letter from the Prime 
Minister of Pakistan to the Prime 
Minister of India, he said that on 
no single issue would India agree to 
submit the matter either to arbitra- 
tion or to judicial determination, 
whereas Pakistan was prepared to do 
that with regard to every issue and 
dispute between India and Pakistan. 


Outside Forces 


On the question of whether India 
agreed to the principle of having 
United Nations forces in Kashmir, 
Sir B. N. Rau reaffirmed that India 
was wholly unable to accept any 
entry of foreign troops in the State 
or in any other part of India. And. 
in view of the provisions of the 
resolutions, there was no occasion 
for the use of foreign troops or of 
special local levies recruited by an 
outside agency. 

“Very well,” replied Sir Zafrulla. 
“Let that agreement be implemented. 
Let us carry on on the basis of that. 
We are not refusing to do so. It is 
India that is refusing to do so.” 


For Peaceful Solution 


Concluding his statement, Sir B. 
N. Rau said, “We all desire a peace- 
ful solution of this problem, but a 
peaceful solution needs a_ proper 
atmosphere. When a sub-continent 
which had grown up as a single 
economic and political entity for cen- 
turies, as India had, is suddenly split 
into two separate States, a host of 
complex problems is bound to arise. 
What was previously a domestic 
question is suddenly thrust into the 
international arena and discussed in 
a world forum.” 

Partition had been effected in 
about ten weeks, and, necessarily, a 
number of complex questions re- 
mained unsolved. And then, because 
of outbreaks of communal feeling 
and other causes, the atmosphere 
was vitiated. Not only, therefore, 
did the partition create new prob- 
lems, but the atmosvhere for their 
peaceful and successful solution was 
destroyed. 

Thus, if there were still unsolved 
disputes, the reason was to be found 
largely in the circumstances of the 
partition. Time and patient effort 
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were required for their solution, the 
Indian representative declared. 

Such a remedy—to let things be 
—Sir Zafrulla, on the other hand, 
did not regard as adequate, for, until 
the problem of Kashmir was settled, 
the atmosphere would not only con- 
tinue to be explosive, but, as time 
progressed, the maintenance of peace 


between India and Pakistan, the 
maintenance of peace in Asia, and 
ultimately the maintenance of inter- 
national peace would be in serious 
jeopardy. 

After these two statements were 
made, the Council adjourned, and its 
next meeting was later scheduled 
for March 21. 





Child Health Chosen Theme 
of World Health Day—April 7 


“The norld nill be what our children 


make it,” says Dr. Brock Chisolm 


oe EALTH tor your child and 

the world’s children” has 
been chosen by the World Health 
Organization as the theme of its 
third World Health Day, to be ob- 
served on April 7. 

No specific program is outlined 
by wHo for celebration of World 
Health Day, which was first observed 
in 1949, Health administrations in 
the organization’s various member 
states plan their own observances 
which, last year, were based on the 
theme: “Know and Use Your Health 
Services.” These included proces- 
sions, displaying local health activi- 
ties; receptions, given by health ad- 
ministration officials to health work- 
ers and the representatives of public 
organizations; plays, stressing the im- 
portance of health practices; and 
baby contests, gatherings organized 
by national women’s clubs, and 
sports meets. 

In one country free milk was 
issued to mothers and children. In 
others, “clean-up campaigns” were 
held in which local populations as- 
sisted sanitation authorities to rid 
streets of all refuse. One WHO mem- 
ber state publicized the day by 
showing in all cinemas for five days 
and before each performance, a lan- 
tern-slide with the caption: “World 
Health Day, April 7. Our country 
takes part in international health ac- 
tivities and receives assistance from 
WHO.” Posters with the same legend 
were displayed in streets and shop 
windows. 

This year’s theme is one consid- 
ered of the utmost importance by 
the organization. From its inception, 
WHO has laid major emphasis on 
child health and its correlative, ma- 
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ternal health. The first World Health 
Assembly, in 1948, defined its ob- 
jectives in this field as assisting gov- 
ernments “in developing services and 
facilities that will assure adequate 
maternity care, the best possible 
chance of survival to infants and to 
all children normal physical growth 
and development, mental and emo- 
tional health, and freedom from 
preventable disease. : 


Mortality Rates 


The wHo program for 1950 points 
out that infant mortality has for 
many years been used as a yardstick 
by which the health of a population 
is judged. A high infant mortality 
rate is an indication of a low stand- 
ard of general health and_ social 
conditions. Provision for preventing 
disease and combating epidemics 
that affect children is inadequate al- 
most everywhere—and wholly lack- 
ing in many under-developed areas. 

It is sometimes forgotten, the pro- 
gram stressed, that the most wide- 
spread and serious ill-health is not 
due specifically to tuberculosis, ma- 
laria, cholera, typhus, or any other 
single factor, but to a chain of 
circumstances which result from dirt 
and ignorance. Successful work for 
maternal and child health is based 
on teaching people what they can do 
tor themselves. 

What needs to be stressed, says 
Dr. Brock Chisholm, Director-Gen- 
eral of WHO, in a statement for this 
year’s World Health Day, “is the 
very intimate relationship which ex- 
ists between the health of the child 
—when defined as total health—and 
the solution of the great crisis which 





United Nations 
Demographic Yearbook 


Publication of the second issue of 
the United Nations Demographic 
Yearbook 1949-50 has been an- 
nounced by the Statistical Office at 
United Nations Headquarters in 
New York. The Yearbook, which 
contains 558 pages including more 
than 400 pages of tables, presents 
a comprehensive collection of popu- 
lation, migration and vital statistics 
relating to every country and geo- 
graphic unit of the world for which 
such statistics are available. There 
is also a_ bibliographly of demo- 
graphic statistics, an explanatory text 
in English and French, and a set of 
maps. 

A chapter on world population 
trends summarizes the situation in 
the various regions of the world, 
with respect to the number of in- 
habitants, density, age composition, 
birth rates, death rates and natural 
increase. The world population is 
estimated at nearly 2.4 billion in 
1949, an increase of more than half 
a billion over the figure estimated 
for 1920, or an average rate of in- 
crease slightly less than one per cent 
per year. 





confronts humanity today. The world 
will be what our children and the 
children of the next generation make 
it. 

“If, in our ignorance, our short- 
sightedness, our lack of courage and 
vision, We continue to deny our 
children the blessings of physical 
well-being; if, moreover, We continue 
to inculcate in them prejudices, un- 
critical and emotional beliefs in un- 
reasonable things, excessive fears of 
others and, as a result, aggressive 
desire for power and domination, 
then we can be sure that the world 
of tomorrow will be a world of fear, 
of chaos, of cruelty—and of death. 

“If, on the other hand, we succeed 
not only in making our children 
physically healthy but also in freeing 
them of our taboos, our anxieties, 
and destructive impulses; if we teach 
them to feel and to act in accord 
with a sense of responsibility for the 
welfare of their fellow human beings 
—not just locally, not just nationally, 
but for the whole human race; if, in 
other words, we help them toward 
real maturity, then we need not 
worry about our future and theirs: it 
cannot but be secure, peaceful, and 
truly rich in the values that make 
life worthwhile.” 
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Proposals for Advancement 


In Four Pacific Territories 





Record of T; rusteesbip Council’s Session 


XAMINATION of annual re- 

ports on the four Trust Terri- 
tories in the Pacific region, a fresh 
effort to solve the Ewe problem in 
West Africa, and a decision to grant 
Italy participation in its work mark- 
ed the eighth session of the Trustee- 
ship Council, which ended on March 
16, at Lake Success. 

The Council, in the light of the 
General Assembly’s approval last De- 
cember of a Trusteeshin Agreement 
for former Italian Somaliland, re- 
vised its rules of procedure to per- 
mit Italy’s participation without vote 
in deliberations relating specifically 
to that territory, as well as on gen- 
eral questions concerning the opera- 
tion of the Trusteeship System. In ad- 
dition, it adopted an Argentine pro- 
posal requesting the Assembly to in- 
clude on the agenda of its next ses- 
sion “the question of Italy’s full par- 
ticipation in the work of the Trus- 
teeship Council.” 

The problem of the unification of 
the Ewe peoples in the West African 
territories of British and French 
Togoland and the Gold Coast Colony 
was again debated at length by the 
Council which adopted a United 
States-Iraqi resolution on the ques- 
tion. (See page 355). 


Annual Reports 


The greater part of the seven 
weeks’ session was taken up by ex- 
amination of annual reports for the 
four Trust Territories in the Pacific 
area. In this connection the Council 
followed the procedure recommended 
by the General Assembly last Decem- 
ber, namely, that all relevant infor- 
mation concerning political eco- 
nomic, social and educational con- 
ditions in each territory be presented 
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in separate sections of its Own re- 
port, and that each chapter include 
the Council’s observations and 
recommendations, as well as _ rele- 
vant individual observations, 

After a review of the reports, 
drafting committees formulated ob- 
servations and recommendations 
which were subsequently discussed 
and approved by the Council. The 
Council’s main recommendations and 
comments on each report were as 
follows: 


NAURU (Administered 
by Australia) 


The Council noted that the “con- 
scientious efforts” of the Administer- 
ing Authority have resulted in con- 
tinued progress. It welcomed the 
proposed reconstitution of the 
Council of Chiefs as a first step to- 
ward the acquisition of actual legis- 
lative power, and recommended that 
the Administration consider, in con- 
sultation with the Nauruans, a pro- 
gressive increase in the Council’s 
powers and responsibilities. The Ad- 
ministration was asked to ensure that 
the dominant position of the phos- 
phate industry does not prejudice the 
interests of the indigenous people 
and to continue surveys of the terri- 
tory’s economic possibilities with a 
view to putting the future of the is- 
landers on amore secure basis. 

Recalling its previous recommen- 
dations, the Council requested the 
Administration to establish a more 
fully organized training program to 
fit Nauruans for higher administra- 
tive posts. As a “matter of urgency” 
it recommended that the projected 
educational facilities in Nauru in- 
clude secondary education and that 
specialized training for teachers be 
increased. 


NEW GUINEA (Administered 
by Australia) 


The Council noted that further 
areas of New Guinea have been 
brought uner administrative control, 
and hoped that the Administration 
would make every effort to complete 
this task. Admitting the great dif- 
ficulties confronting the Administra- 
tion, the Council commended the ef- 
forts made during the review period 
and expressed hopes that the Author- 
ity would intensify those efforts. 

One of the surest ways of pro- 
moting the political advancement of 
the indigenous peoples and of fos- 
tering democratic institutions is the 
development of local government, the 
Council declared. It therefore noted 
that three Native Village Councils 
have already been established, and 
urged efforts to set uv additional Vil- 
lage Councils and, as soon as prac- 
ticable, area councils in the more 
advanced parts of the country. The 
Administration was further urged to 
establish a Legislative Council with- 
out further delay and take steps to 
ensure greater participation of the 
indigenous inhabitants on that body. 


Roads and Royalties 


Recommendations on royalties on 
gold exported from New Guinea and 
on the development of road com- 
munications were also made. Reiter- 
ating a resolution of its seventh ses- 
sion, the Council asked the Admin- 
istration to consider increasing rev- 
enue from gold production, either 
through an increase in the present 5 
per cent royalty, or in new income 
from business enterprises or other 
taxes on the gold mining industry. 
The Administration was urged to 
speed development of a road system 
and to give the indigenous inhabi- 
tants a larger share in the produc- 
tive economy. 

Completion of a review of the 
Criminal Code and the Police Of- 
fences Ordinance, with particular re- 
gard to discriminatory laws and 
practices, was recommended. The 
Council called also for increased 
training of indigenous _ teachers, 
opening of more Government 
schools, scholarships for schools both 
in and outside New Guinea, and 
greater Opportunities for secondary 
and higher education. Fuller infor- 
mation on the “Paliau Movement” 
and similar movements such as the 
“Cargo Cult” in the territory was 
requested. 
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PACIFIC ISLANDS TRUST 
TERRITORY (Administered by 
the United States) 


The Council congratulated the Ad- 
ministering Authority on_ political 
progress during the year, It noted 
with approval that in establishing 
municipalities the hereditary indigen- 
ous institutions are being modified to 
meet a more democratic form of or- 
ganization and that these reforms 
are being carried out as rapidly as 
possible. The powers of the muni- 
cipalities, it hoped, would be pro- 
gressively increased and that the 
younger generation would be en- 
couraged to participate. The setting 
up of the Palau, Marshallese and 
other congresses was commended, as 
also was the manner in which they 
are operating. 

The appointment of a civilian 
High Commissioner and the transfer 
of the authority from the Depart- 
ment of the Navy to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior next July was 
also noted with satisfaction. Recall- 
ing recommendations at its seventh 
session, the Council hoped efforts for 
a diversification of economy would 
be continued. The Administration 
was asked to continue measures to 
establish and develop industries and 
products for export. Special reference 
was made to commercial fishing and 
to the further expansion of the copra 
industry. 


WESTERN SAMOA 
(Administered by New Zealand) 


Progress during the year, and the 
successful retention of beneficial ele- 
ments of the traditional social struc- 
ture of the Samoans, while giving 
them the benefits of modern civil- 
ization, was commended by the 
Council. (See the BULLETIN, vol. 
X, no. 5. The establishment of 
an executive council in which Sa- 
moans might participate was sug- 
gested. The Administration was 
also urged to develop its train- 
ing programs with the aim of al- 
lowing more indigenous persons to 
qualify for higher administrative re- 
sponsibilities. On social questions, the 
Council re-emphasized the impor- 
tance of resolving differentiation in 
status between Samoans and Euro- 
peans. Expressing satisfaction with 
the economic situation, the Council 
noted the increased production of 
food crops, the forest surveys, con- 
struction of new roads, schools and 
hospitals, the completion of a hydro- 
electric power station, and the ac- 
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tivities of the newly organized Ag- 
ricultural Department. Finally, the 
Council drew attention to the fact 
that Western Samoa’s rapidly in- 
creasing population called for ex- 
tended efforts in the educational 
field. 


PETITIONS 


More than ninety petitions were 
presented to the Council for exam- 
ination at this session. Coming from 
territories in both the Pacific area 
and in Africa and submitted by in- 
dividuals, organizations and political 
groups, they covered a variety of 
subjects, including elections to leg- 
islative assemblies in West Africa 
and an appeal from the women of 
a tiny Pacific island to stop their 
menfolk drinking saki. 

The Council appointed an ad hoc 
Committee, consisting of Belgium, 
China, Dominican Republic, France, 
the United Kingdom, and the U.S. 
S.R., to make a preliminary examina- 
tion and report on the petitions. Six 
detailed reports were subsequently 
submitted and approved with some 
modifications. The Council decided 
to postpone consideration of nearly 
fifty petitions from African Trust 
Territories until its summer session 
when annual reports on those terri- 
tories will be reviewed. Most of 
these petitions related to the Ewe 
problem in the two Togolands, In 
several other cases the Council in- 
formed petitioners that their com- 
plaints had been examined and that 
recommendations had been submit- 
ted to the respective Administering 
Authorities by the Council, follow- 
ing its review of reports on the rele- 
vant territories. 


Islanders’ Complaints 


From the Palau Congress and the 
Palau Council in the Pacific Islands 
Trust Territory came requests that 
the territory’s capital be located on 
the island of Koror, that technical 
experts be sent to improve agricul- 
ture and fisheries and that colleges 
in the territory should teach eco- 
nomics and law. A group of 264 wo- 
men from the same islands told the 
Council they were burdened by all 
the hard chores of their homes and 
traditional customs while their men- 
folk were plagued by “evils” arising 
from drinking saki, the local alco- 
holic beverage. The Council inform- 
ed the Palau Congress and Council 


that many of the questions raised 
in their complaints had already been 
examined and dealt with and would 
continue to be reviewed from time 
to fivepence per ton and that edu- 
trative reports. The Palau women 
were told there was nothing to pre- 
vent them from playing their full 
part in the political life of the com- 
munity, and that the prohibition of 
the manufacture of spirits lay with- 
in the jurisdiction of their local 
municipalities. 


Nauruan Chiefs 


In a petition from Nauru, the 
Council of Chiefs expressed concern 
over the royalties paid to them from 
the island’s phosphate industry, call- 
ed for increased educational facil- 
ities, the establishment of fishery re- 
search centres and increases in their 
wage scales. The Council noted that 
the Administering Authority had al- 
ready raised the phosphate royalties 
to five pence per ton and that edu- 
cational advancement was a matter 
of constant concern to the Council 
and the Administration. The Coun- 
cil further stated that Nauru’s iso- 
lation from world markets consti- 
tuted a serious obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of alternative industries to 
the phosphate mining. With regard 
to wages, the Council pointed out 
that the Administration and_ the 
British Phosphate Commissioners 
had given wage increases in 1950. 


Student’s Appeal 


Typical of many personal appeals 
contained in the petitions was that 
of a French Togoland student whose 
application for dollar permits permit- 
ting him to study in the United States 
had been rejected by France, the 
Administering Authority for the ter- 
ritory. 

Henri Laurentie, of France, in- 
formed the Council that the peti- 
tioner’s request was contrary to the 
currency exchange regulations in all 
territories under French administra- 
tion — _ including metropolitan 
France. As a special concession the 
student had been granted an ex- 
change permit for $600 but no fur- 
ther consideration could be expected 
in such a case. Mr. Laurentie added 
that as the student did not know any 
French it was doubtful how useful 
he would prove to be in French 
Togoland. It would hardly be fair to 
make an exception which was unique 

(Continued on page 337) 
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African Economy Outlined 





A Study of Conditions and Prospects 


STUDY of the economic conditions and prospects of the world’s second 
largest continent was published by the United Nations Department of 
Economic Affairs on February 20. Entitled A Review of Economic Conditions 
in Africa, the report covers the continent with the exception of Egypt, which 
was included in the similar report on the Middle East A condensation of the 


Review follows. 


Africa, the second largest conti- 
nent, covers 23 per cent of the 
world’s area but is inhabited by 8 
per cent of the world’s population 
—198 million people. The great ma- 
jority, 97 per cent, are indigenous 
people of various ethnic derivations. 
Some 5,000,000 are of European 
origin, about half of them in the 
Union of South Africa, and about 
half a million are of Asian origin. 

The continent contains only four 
independent countries: Egypt, Ethi- 
opia, Liberia and the Union of South 
Africa. In 1949 these four countries 
contained about 50 million people. 

There is great diversity of climate, 
natural resources, peoples and modes 
of life. In the northern and southern 
extremities European capital and 
permanent European settlement has 
had decisive influence on the eco- 
nuomic development. Elsewhere in 
Africa economic development on 
modern lines has depended largely 
on the adaptation of the local popula- 
tions to the techniques and capital 
supplied from Europe and Africa. 


Agricultural Production 


Africa has low per capita levels 
of production and consumption. 
Over most of its area the main eco- 
nomic activity consists in one form 
or another of subsistence agriculture, 
much of it based on shifting agri- 
culture carried out with simple tools 
and in many parts without draft 
animals. However, the development 
of commercial agriculture, mining 
and to a less extent secondary in- 
dustries, is exercising an increasing 
influence in  inter-tropical Africa. 
Production of a number of agri- 
cultural products per unit of area is 
little more than half the world aver- 
age and production per capita is even 
less—between one-quarter and one- 
third of world average. It is probable 
that the average per capita income 
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in tropical Africa is not more than 
$50. 

Expressed in per capita terms 
Africa’s share in world trade is 
higher than that of the Far East but 
less than that of Latin America. But 
its share in world income is less than 
its share in world exports, a fact 
which emphasizes its extreme de- 
pendence on foreign capital and 
concentration of production for ex- 
port within the framework of a sub- 
sistence economy. Much of the con- 
tinent is difficult of access and in- 
fested with virulent tropical diseases. 
Problems of internal transport are 
great. Over many large areas the 
soil is deficient in certain minerals 
important to plant growth. The pop- 
ulation is relatively sparse. In 1947 
the average density was 15.9 per 
square mile; only Oceania with 3.6 
and South America with 15 persons 
per square mile had lower average 
densities. 

Throughout Africa south of the 
Sahara there exists a dual economy, 
subsistence activities in which by far 
the largest section of the population 
is involved, and activities “in the ex- 
change sector of the economy.” The 
proportion of people engaged in 
agriculture in 1948 together with 
their non-working dependents was 
74 per cent of the total population 
compared with 70 per cent for Asia, 
60 per cent for South America, 33 
per cent for Europe, 31 per cent for 
North and Central America, and 40 
per cent for Oceania. The predomi- 
nant form of indigenous social or- 
ganization in Africa is still tribal. 

Because of the dual nature of the 
African economy, the problems of 
labor and of land utilization have 
acquired a special significance. With- 
in the framework of his local econ- 
omy, the African had formerly little 
incentive to exchange his labor for 
wages. Now this incentive is rapidly 


developing both as a result of an 
increase in the African’s desire for 
the products of modern industry and 
through the emergence of conditions 
which make the subsistence economy 
increasingly precarious. 

The Review points out that it is a 
significant paradox that in the face 
of almost constant complaints of 
shortage of labor, the wages of Afri- 
cans in many parts of the continent 
and over long periods have remained 
relatively static and very low. The 
phenomenon of migrant labor is one 
characteristic feature of the general 
problem of social upheaval resulting 
from the impact of modern economic 
development on the simple and main- 
ly self-sufficient tribal economies. 

The question of more effective 
land utilization is complicated in 
many parts of Africa by the tendency 
of the soil to deteriorate rapidly un- 
der constant cropping. Shifting cul- 
tivation, which provided some safe- 
guard against soil deterioration, is 
becoming increasingly more difficult 
as populations increase and pressure 
on available land grows. Moreover 
shifting cultivation is ill adapted 
to production for a market. The 
need to improve techniques of agri- 
culture and particularly to increase 
output for local consumption is in- 
creasingly recognized. There is also 
the problem of the adaptation of in- 
digenous systems of land tenure and 
use to more advanced agricultural 
techniques. 


Capital Investment 


Investment in the developed sector 
of the African economy is mainly 
concentrated on the production of 
primary products for exports. Prac- 
tically all of this capital had to be 
imported from outside and, with the 
exception of the Union of South 
Africa and parts of North Africa, 
this investment has had a relatively 
small effect in generating secondary 
incomes and investment. A consider- 
able proportion of gross export 
receipts is transferred as income 
abroad in the form of loan charges 
and dividends on invested capital. 
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Recent Economic Trends 


Agricultural Production 


A modified traditional agriculture 
still covers the greater part of the 
exploited surface and continues to 
furnish the main part of the con- 
tinent’s food supply. This system is 
characterized by poverty of equip- 
ment; by the absence or limited em- 
ployment of domestic animals and 
fertilizer, particularly in the large 
area infested by the tsetse fly; by low 
and irregular yields; and typically by 
resort to a long period of fallow. In 
some over-crowded areas or districts 
where commercial agriculture has 
taken up an increasing proportion of 
the arable land, the fallow period has 
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(given present techniques) been re- 
duced with harmful effects on the 
land. 

The large non-indigenous planta- 
tion devoted to commercial agri- 
culture and relying on an African 
wage-earning or tenant class is at the 
other extreme. 

Products produced in large quan- 
tity by indigenous enterprises include, 
among others, cocoa in the Gold 
Coast and Ivory Coast, groundnuts 
in Senegal and Nigeria, palm oil in 
Nigeria and Dahomey and cotton in 
Uganda. In inter-tropical Africa, 
European agriculture has been large- 
ly organized along plantation lines 
to produce for export such com- 


modities as tobacco in Southern 
Rhodesia, palm oil in the Belgian 
Congo, sisal in Tanganyika, pyre- 
thrum in Kenya, and tea in Nyasa- 
land. 

Output and consumption of food 
in Africa cannot be readily meas- 
ured because of statistical deficiencies 
in the data. The war led to an in- 
tensification of local food produc- 
tion. However, recurrent droughts 
greatly affect production and con- 
sumption. Also, the expansion ot 
other sectors of the African economy 
and the growth of population have 
in a number of instances led to a 
problem of unbalance in the rates 
of expansion of the internal and ex- 
ternal sectors of African economy. 

In recent years there has been 
greater production of most com- 
mercial products of African agri- 
culture. This has been attributable 
to high prices, intense external de- 
mands and efforts to earn or con- 
serve scarce (including dollar) cur- 
rencies. Upward trends have been in 
evidence in respect of vegetable oils 
and seeds, citrus fruits, sugar, cocoa, 
tea, coffee, cotton, sisal, tobacco, and 
rubber. Gold Coast cocoa is, how- 
ever, threatened by the “swollen 
shoot” disease. In some cases the 
post-war output has been consider- 
ably above pre-war levels, and the 
percentage of African output to 
world production has arisen. 

In 1948 Africa (excluding Egypt) 
produced 76 per cent of the world’s 
sisal, over 70 per cent of the palm 
oil and kernels, 68 per cent of the 
cocoa, 22 per cent of the ground- 
nuts, 15S per cent of the coffee, 7.4 
per cent of the wool, between 4 and 
5 per cent of the cotton, cottonseed. 
and citrus fruits, and less than 4 per 
cent of the tobacco, wheat, rice, oats 
and potatoes. (The world totals on 
which these calculations are based 
exclude the U.S.S.R.) The producing 
countries have retained larger quanti- 
ties of rice and sugar for internal 
consumption. On the other hand, the 
region’s exports of cotton have in- 
creased more markedly than its pro- 
duction. The growth of the cotton 
textile industry has been quite 
limited, and the region consumes 
less than one half of one ver cent of 
the world’s cotton. 

The Review emphasizes that the 
conservation of African forests is as 
important as the problem of raising 
the continent’s low levels of produc- 
tion and consumption. Deforestation 
leads to a sharp deterioration in the 
quality of tropical land resources. 
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Stimulated by external demands and 
investment, the exports of forestry 
products from British and French 
territories in West Africa and the 
Belgian Congo have risen, and there 
has been a significant growth in this 
part of Africa of industries process- 
ing forestry products, 


Mining and the Mineral and 
Metal Industries 


South of the Sahara external capi- 
tal has been principally attracted to 
the mining and minerat districts. The 
greatest part of the African produc- 
tion is destined for export, as a rule 
in crude form or after early pro- 
cessing. Production of minerals and 
metals for internal consumption is at 
a low level. Mineral output has been 
heavily concentrated in the Union 
of South Africa, the Belgian Congo, 
the Rhodesias and South-West 
Atrica, and to an important degree 
in French North Africa and British 
West Africa. Throughout Africa the 
exploration of mineral deposits has 
recently been accelerated. 

The Review cites production trends 
for a considerable list of metallic 
minerals (antimony, bauxite, cad- 
mium, chrome ore, cobalt, copper 
ore, gold, iron ore, lead ore, 
manganese Ore, magnesite, nickel, 
platinum-group metals, silver, tin, 
tungsten-vanadium and zinc ore); for 
a number of non-metallic minerals 
(asbestos, barite, coal, corundum, 
diamonds, fluorspar, graphite, gyp- 
sum, mica, phosphate rock); and for 
non-ferrous metals (copper, lead, 
zinc, tin). African output in recent 
years has been above pre-war levels 
in all cases except gold, vanadium 
and fluorspar. In response to the 
development of atomic energy, the 
Belgian Congo’s exports of uranium 
ores and concentrates in 1945 (the 
last year of official statistics) were 
nine times the exports in 1940. 
Heavy external demands, partly of a 
strategic nature, have influenced the 
general upward trend of mineral pro- 
duction and exports. However, the 
wartime demand for a number of 
African minerals was even greater, 
and the post-war levels of output of 
a number of products has been be- 
low the wartime peak. 


Fuel and Power, Iron and Steel 
and Secondary Industries 
Production of coal reached a rec- 
ord level of 68 per cent above pre- 
war in 1949; production of electric 
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power nearly doubled over the pe- 
riod. In spite of these gains, Africa 
still occupies a low position as a pro- 
ducer and consumer. Much of tropi- 
cal Africa appears to be deficient in 
coal resources (though knowledge of 
resources is far from adequate). On 
the other hand, a considerable num- 
ber of hydro-electric schemes point 
toward a somewhat more extensive 
development of the continent’s water 
power resources (which constitute 
two-fifths of the world’s potential). 

The Union of South Africa has ac- 
counted for very nearly the entirety 
of the region’s production of iron 
and steel. In 1949 this country’s out- 
put of pig-iron reached 708,000 
metric tons and of steel ingots and 
castings, 636,000 metric tons. This, 
together with a minor quantity pro- 
duced in Southern Rhodesia, repre- 
sents roughly three-fifths of the Latin 
American output of primary steel. 
In 1948 Africa (excluding Egypt) 
imported 200,000 more tons of steel 
than in 1937, 


In respect of scale, scope, and im- 
pact on economic structure, the de- 
velopment of secondary industries 
has been greatest in the Union of 
South Africa. During the war a con- 
siderable expansion of secondary in- 
dustries was effected mainly by the 
Union’s domestic capital. Since the 
end of the war external investment 
has contributed to the country’s in- 
dustrial development. Extensions of 
development of secondary industries 
have also occurred in French North 
Africa (especially in Morocco), 
Southern Rhodesia, the Belgian Con- 
go and elsewhere in_ inter-tropical 
Africa. However, in most territories 
these developments, though qualita- 
tively significant, have not brought 
about any considerable change in the 
structure of the economies. For ex- 
ample, in the Belgian Congo the 
number of African workers engaged 
in secondary industries in 1947 was 
16,000 compared with 137,000 in 
mining (1948). 


Transportation 


In a large part of Africa south of 
the Sahara, the least advanced tech- 
nique of transportation — human 
porterage—still plays a considerable 
role in short distance movements of 
small quantities of goods, and in 
some areas pack animals are im- 
portant. 

Excluding Egypt Africa has some 
63,000 kilometers of lines, which is 
almost one-half of the total length 
of the Latin American network, The 
lines are heavily concentrated in the 
area covered by the Union of South 
Africa’s system and French North 
Africa. In several cases there have 
been recent extensions of railway 
lines, related principally to opening 
up new mineral deposits. In 1949 
railway freight traffic was 168 per 
cent of the 1937 level; even so the 
region’s traffic was less than 2 per 
cent of world traffic. These height- 
ened levels of traffic have subjected 
the railways and ports to heavy strain 
and have led to recurrent congestion 
at a number of centers south of the 
Sahara. The limited capacity of rail- 
ways and ports has engaged the at- 
tention of every government. More- 
over, official plans are being made 
for the development of a truly inter- 
national transportation system,: par- 
ticularly in central and southern 
Africa. 

The available information on roads 





does not permit an accurate and 
comprehensive assessment of the pre- 
war and post-war situations. 

Since the end of the war, maritime 
shipping space has been increasingly 
available to Africa. The index based 
on total net registered tonnage of ves- 
sels entered and cleared in external 
trade at African ports (base 1937: 
100) was 86 in 1946 and reached 
100 in 1949, 

Before the outbreak of the Second 
World War, Africa was connected 
by air with the other continents and 
long-distance routes traversed the 
continent to the Union of South 
Atrica. The development of regional 
air traffic in Africa had also begun. 
The post-war development of civil 
aviation has been featured by an ap- 
preciable increase in the number of 
international trunk lines penetrating 
Africa and the frequency of services. 


Labor 


The number of wage earners in 
the population has increased at a 
much greater rate than the popula- 
tion as a whole since the immediate 
pre-war years. In the existing gen- 
eral under-developed state of Africa, 
the African labor supply is not high- 
ly differentiated in respect of skill. 
Even so, the proportion of unskilled 
to skilled workers is probably high 
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even in relation to other under-de- 
veloped areas. 

There are few adequate statistics 
of the occupational distribution of 
the existing labor supply, but it is 
certain that the largest number of 
African wage earners are employed 
in agriculture. 

A considerable proportion of the 
existing labor supply consists of mi- 
grant workers seeking employment 
in neighboring territories. 

In the French North African ter- 
ritories the wage structures have 
been directly influenced by their 
close association with metropolitan 
France. On the other hand, in the 
areas of permanent European settle- 
ment south of the Sahara, more par- 
ticularly the Union of South Africa 
and Rhodesia, the wage structures 
are largely determined by the fact 
that practically all skilled occupations 
are held by Europeans. Owing to 
extremely limited opportunities for 
non-Europeans to enter skilled oc- 
cupations the supply of unskilled 
labor is relatively large and the gap 
between rates of pay for skilled and 
unskilled labor is exceptionally high. 
Elsewhere in Africa skilled occupa- 
tions are freely open to Africans but 
in general opportunities are re- 
stricted by lack of industrial develop- 
ment and educational facilities. 

Wage levels are in general ex- 
tremely low though there is consider- 
able variation from region to region. 
In comparatively developed areas 
where permanent European settle- 
ment has not had a determining effect 
On wage structure, there is a ten- 
dency for the gap between unskilled 
and skilled wage rates to become 
smaller. Lack of cost of living in- 
dices makes it difficult to compare 
real wages between different parts 
of Africa and between Africa and 
other parts of the world. 


Foreign Trade 


In 1949 Africa’s share in world 
trade was about 8 per cent of im- 
ports and 5.9 per cent of exports. 
This, though a modest proportion of 
world total, is higher than in 1937 
when the comparable percentages 
were 5.9 per cent and 5 per cent 
respectively. In terms of United 
States dollars, imports in 1949 
amounted to 4,719 millions and ex- 
ports to 3,225 millions. The quantum 
of exports increased by 23 per cent 
between 1938 and 1949, which is 
more than the increase in popula- 
tion during the same period. 
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The Union of South Africa (to- 
gether with South-West Africa) with 
its comparatively highly developed 
economy accounts for a considerable 
proportion of the total external trade 
of the region, approximately 25 per 
cent in 1949, even with gold exports 
excluded. If gold is included, the 
percentage would be about 28.5 per 
cent. 

African exports consist almost 
entirely of primary products of min- 
ing and agriculture. In general, the 
range is narrow and in the case of 
many territories a very high propor- 
tion of total exports is accounted for 
by one or two products. Extreme 
cases are presented by Gambia, Li- 
beria, and Mauritius. The composi- 
tion of imports reflects very clearly 
the generally under-developed state 
of the region. While food and tex- 
tiles have declined slightly in relative 
importance since pre-war, capital 
goods have increased. 

In the post-war years as compared 
with the immediate pre-war years, 
the United States has participated to 
a greater extent both as an importer 
from and an exporter to Africa; the 
metropolitan powers have on_ the 
whole taken a larger share in the 


trade of their dependent territories; 
and there has been an appreciable 
increase in intra-African trade. 


Demographic Situation 


According to the estimates the 
population of Africa (including 
Egypt) increased from 136 million 
in 1920 to 198 million in 1949, This 
implied increase amounts to an aver- 
age growth of 1.3 per cent per year 
over the period 1920-1949. Since 
1920 the population has very prob- 
ably been growing at a rate much 
more rapid than the average of past 
centuries for this continent. This 
indicates that while human fertility 
remains at an extremely high level in 
most African territories, mortality is 
gradually being brought under con- 
trol. The growth is more rapid in 
North and South Africa than in 
Central Africa. 

The population may be described 
as “young,” i.e. the proportion of 
children and young persons is high, 
and that of old persons is low be- 
cause high mortality prevents more 
than a small proportion of persons 
from living to an advanced age. 


Plans of Economic Development 


During and since the Second 
World War government-sponsored 
plans have been projected and drawn 
up for almost every territory in 
Africa and some important develop- 
ment projects have already been 
begun. Since the greater part of 
Africa is non-self-governing, the 
initiative for the development plans 
for a great deal of Africa comes 
from the colonial powers. 

In the British, French and Bel- 
gian territories, these plans cover 
in the main developments which are 
not likely to yeld a direct financial 
return and are therefore likely to be 
undertaken only on government 
initiative. All the plans assume that 
investments made by private enter- 
prise will continue to provide capital 
for agriculture, mining, and industrial 
development. Finance for the plans 
themselves will come in part as grants 
from the metropolitan powers, in 
part from loans and in part from 
locally available funds. 


In the independent countries, a 


number of important specific proj- 
ects, both governmental and private, 
are planned or have been begun. 

In the Union of South Africa 
the most considerable development 
project calls for the opening up of 
the new gold fields in the Orange 
Free State and the western Transvaal 
involving a total investment, public 
and private, of the order of 200 mil- 
lion pounds sterling over a number 
of years. In Liberia an official Unit- 
ed States Economic Mission for the 
purpose of providing technical as- 
sistance in the formulation of plans 
for the country’s economic develop- 
ment has been in operation since 
1944, 

The British, French, and Belgian 
plans look forward to programs of 
development over a ten-year period. 
Full ten-year plans have not been 
submitted for all the French terri- 
tories, but work on many projects 
in the plans is being undertaken on 
a four-year basis. The British plans, 
too, are all subject to revision. 

The main objectives common to 
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AFRICA’S MINERAL 
PRODUCTION 


In 1948 Africa (excluding Egypt) 
produced the following percentages 
of world output: 

Diamonds—98 per cent 

Cobalt—80 per cent 

Gold—S9 per cent 

Phosphate rock—36 per cent 

Chrome ore—31 per cent 

Manganese ore—30 per cent 

Vanadium ore—20 per cent 

Copper ore—18 per cent 

Tin ore and platinum group—15 
per cent 

Coal—2.2 per cent 

Petroleum—negligible 

Iron ore—2.2 per cent 

(World totals for these calcula- 
tions exclude U.S.S.R.) 


all the plans are to increase pro- 
ductivity and raise levels of output, 
thus raising standards of consump- 
tion of the indigenous populations 
both directly and through increased 
exports. Increased exports of pri- 
mary products are also designed to 
improve the trade balances of the 
currency areas to which the terri- 
tories belong. 

Progress in realization of the plans 
has been slower than anticipated 
and a much increased rate of de- 
velopment expenditure will be neces- 
sary if the programs are to be realized 
within the original time limits con- 
ceived. The main obstacles to a more 
rapid realization have been shortages 
of equipment and skilled personnel. 
In 1949 and 1950 some of these 
shortages were beginning to be over- 
come. 

A significant post-war develop- 
ment in Africa is the expansion of 
inter-governmental co-operation. The 
range of subjects covered by recent 
inter-governmental conferences has 
included transport and communica- 
tions, labor, indigenous rural econ- 
omy, food and nutrition, education, 
trypanosomiasis, scientific questions, 
soil conservation, forestry problems, 
fisheries, veterinary matters, and con- 
trol of agricultural pests. 

In January 1950 agreement was 
reached between the Governments of 
Belgium, France, Portugal, Southern 
Rhodesia, the Union of South Africa 
and the United Kingdom to set up a 
Commission on Co-operation — in 
Technical Matters in Africa south 
of the Sahara, with a small perma- 
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nent secretariat established in Lon- 
don. 

The Review concludes that if per 
capita levels of production and con- 
sumption in Africa are to be con- 
siderably raised, heavy and sustained 
capital investments will be required. 
Africa’s low capacity for capital for- 
mation is related to the low pro- 
ductivity of the subsistence economy. 
It emphasizes the need for external 
assistance devoted to development for 
local consumption. 


“One-Sided Development” 


Capital investment devoted mainly 
to development of primary produc- 
tion for export, though it has been 
the means of bringing large areas 
of Africa within reach of modern 
economic development, may lead to 
one-sided development unless addi- 
tional investment is applied to the 
fruitful exploitation of resources for 
internal needs. It is important that 


the internally oriented sector of the 
African economy become more pro- 
ductive through more efficient tech- 
niques and greater capitalization. 


Although ability to provide local 
capital has increased in recent years 
the amount is small in relation to 
needs. Balanced development calls, 
therefore, for a careful direction of 
resources of capital, both internal and 
external, and of technical skill. This 
requires initial assistance from out- 
side to develop cumulatively local 
capacity for production. This is a 
feature of the government-sponsored 
development plans. 

In addition to capital, administra- 
tive measures are also required to 
expand social services, in particular 
education, technical training, and 
public health; to develop further 
labor organizations; and to adapt 
indigenous institutions to the needs 
of modern economic development. 


A NURSE on duty with the joint UNICEF /- 
WHO anti-malaria control demonstration in 
northern India enters a Terai village with 
her kit bag of medicines. Once fearful of 
the team’s offers of aid, the villagers have 
become eager to co-operate as they see re- 
sults. (See also pages 334 and 335.) 
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Economic Needs of 
Asia and the Far East 





Continuation of ECAFE Recommended 


HE United Nations Economic 

Commission for Asia and the Far 
East concluded its seventh session at 
Lahore, Pakistan, on March 7, after 
adopting a number of resolutions 
calling attention to needs of under- 
developed countries in the region 
and relating to future work of the 
Commission. The Commission agreed 
to hold its 1952 session in Rangoon, 
Burma, in January or February. 

In closing the session, which had 
opened on February 28, the Chair- 
man, Earnelio Balmaceda, referred 
to the “valuable work” that had been 
accomplished and said: “This crucial 
session has evaluated past efforts and 
future expectations. The delegates 
have realized the seriousness of the 
task which the United Nations has 
entrusted to the Commission. The 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East has helped the coun- 
tries in the region to collect eco- 
nomic data, thereby making possible 
development of inter-regional trade.” 
Mr. Balmaceda expressed hope that 
the “harmonious co-operation” so far 
achieved would continue in the 
future. 
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Among the decisions taken at the 
seventh session, the most important 
concerns the future of the Commis- 
sion. In order to assist the Economic 
and Social Council and its ad hoc 
Committee in their review of the 
regional economic commissions, the 
Commission recommended to the 
Council that the Commission be 
continued indefinitely subject to 
periodic review of its activities and 
suggested certain changes in _ its 
terms of reference. 

The Commission also noted that 
the regional governments, to a con- 
siderable degree, have been imple- 
menting ECAFE resolutions and that 
the specialized agencies have co- 
operated in the Commission’s efforts. 
It requested the Executive Secretary 
of ECAFE to submit periodic reports 
on the implementation of the Com- 
mission’s recommendations. 

Another resolution recognizes the 
primary importance of raising the 
living standards of under-developed 
countries and also the importance of 
technical skill and an adequate sup- 
ply of capital. While appreciating 
the efforts of the United Nations 





AFTER THE OPENING meeting of the Com- 
mission, Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime Minister 
of Pakistan, (in hat) leaves the Assembly 
Building. At extreme right is Dr. P. S. 
Lokanathan, Executive Secretary of ECAFE. 


Technical Assistance Administration 
and of the specialized agencies, it 
notes that the flow of technical as- 
sistance toward the ECAFE region has 
been slow. It recommends that the 
Secretary-General ensure increased 
and continued technical assistance to 
the ECAFE countries, including estab- 
lishment of pilot projects and pro- 
vision of experts, technicians, and 
training facilities. It furthermore 
suggests that the ECAFE countries 
make prompt requests for technical 
assistance. 

The Commission also approved 
work programs and priorities for 
1951-52. These include plans for a 
training centre; development of cot- 
tage industries and mineral _re- 
sources; trade promotion; domestic 
capital mobilization; and the collec- 
tion of statistics. 


Flood Control 


The Commission adopted a resolu- 
tion commending the work of 
ECAFE’s Bureau of Flood Control 
and technical experts for their serv- 
ices to countries of the region. This 
resolution also commended a pub- 
lication issued regarding flood dam- 
age and flood control activities in the 
ECAFE region and recommended con- 
tinued publication of the flood con- 
trol series, stressing that flood con- 
trol is fundamentally a part of uni- 
fied river basin development. 


A 1951 work program on flood 
control and flood damage adopted 
by the Commission included the fol- 
lowing objectives: improvement of 
flood control methods; joint study of 
river bank protection and the silt 
problem; investigation and promo- 
tion of multiple-purpose river basin 
development for food control; tech- 
nical assistance and advice to govern- 
ments; study of technical problems 
relating to international rivers; stand- 
ardization of the methods and rec- 
ords of hydrological measurements 
including a standard-form hydrologi- 
cal yearbook; publication of technical 
information regarding flood control 
works and methods; co-ordination of 
hydrologic research stations; pooling 
of regional experts for flood control; 
and dissemination of technical re- 
ports and publications. 
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International Trade 
Classifications 


The Commission adopted a resolu- 
tion noting with satisfaction the re- 
port of a regional statisticians’ con- 
ference held recently, commending 
the recommendations therein, and 
asking the Executive Secretary of 
ECAFE, in consultation with the 
United Nations Statistical Office, the 
Technical Assistance Administration 
and the specialized agencies to con- 
vene in 1951 an expert working 
party to co-ordinate work of the 
regional governments relating to the 
adoption of a standard international 
trade classification. Further, it rec- 
ommended that the Executive Secre- 
tary, in working with the United 
Nations Statistical Office, TAA and 
the specialized agencies, convene a 
second conterence in 1952. The reso- 
lution also requested that, on_ this 
occasion, the regional governments 
report on implementation of the 
recommendations made by the - first 
conference. 


Trade with Europe 


A resolution on trade between Eu- 
rope and ECAFE countries was 
adopted which noted that industrial 
and agricultural programs of coun- 
tries of the region require increased 
use of machinery, equipment and 
material, Europe being an important 
supply source, and considered that 
the expansion of trade between Eu- 
ropean and ECAFE countries was de- 
sirable. It welcomed the discussion 











AT THE GARDEN PARTY, the Prime Minister sits with the representatives of India (at Mr. 
Khan’s right) and of the U.S.S.R. (sipping tea). 


of the matter between the Executive 
Secretaries of ECAFE and the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, and 
furthermore, requested the ECAFI 
Executive Secretary, in co-operation 
with the Executive Secretary of ECE, 
to prepare a joint study of ways to 
increase the trade on mutual, 
equitable and advantageous terms. 
The resolution asked that prepara- 
tory work start forthwith and be 
completed by 1952, if practicable. 
Another resolution pointed to the 
danger of a scarcity of capital goods 
in under-developed countries. It rec- 


THE PRIME MINISTER gave a garden party for the delegates after the opening meeting on 
February 28. Refreshments were served in this lovely building in the famous Shalimar 
Gardens of Lahore, surmounted by flags of the Commission’s member nations. 
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ommended that the supplying gov- 
ernments ensure the continuance of 
development plans by establishing 
machinery for supplying capital 
goods, 

Yet another’ resolution com- 
mended EcAFE for its achievements, 
recognized its valuable work in eco- 
nomic reconstruction and develop- 
ment, and recommended to the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council the indefi- 
nite continuation of the Commission, 
subject to periodic review of its 
activities. 

The Commission noted the reports 
of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation and the International Labor 
Organization regarding conditions in 
the ECAFE region and, after reiterat- 
ing the “keen interest” of the Com- 
mission in agricultural and labor 
problems, expressed appreciation of 
the continued co-operation of those 
organizations. 

Before closing the session, all the 
delegates commended the hospitality 
shown by the Government of Pakis- 
tan and the work of the Secretariat 
of ECAFE. 
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South Africa Declines 


Assembly Recommendation 


HE Union of South Africa is 

“unable to accept” the resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly 
at its fifth session on treatment of 
people of Indian origin in that coun- 
try as the basis for any round-table 
conference with Indian and Pak- 
istan. In a letter to this effect 
on March 7, J. R. Jordaan, dep- 
uty permanent representative of 
the Union, informed the Secretary- 
General that his Government con- 
sidered the terms of the resolution 
constituted “intervention in a matter 
which is essentially within the 
Union’s domestic jurisdiction.” 

This issue has been before the 
United Nations since 1946 and vari- 
ous resolutions have been adopted 
during the Assembly’s sessions. In 
adopting its resolution—by a vote of 
33 to 6, with 21 abstentions—last De- 
cember, the Assembly stated that “a 
policy of ‘racial segregation (apart- 
heid)’ is necessarily based on doc- 
trines of racial discrimination.” It 
recommended that the three Govern- 
ments concerned — India, Pakistan, 
and South Africa—proceed with a 
round-table conference on the basis 
of an agenda previously agreed on, 
“bearing in mind the provisions of 
the Charter of the United Nations 
and the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights.” 

If the conference is not held be- 
fore April 1, 1951, the Assembly 
resolution further recommended, or 
if the countries fail to reach agree- 
ment in the conference “within a 
reasonable time,” a three-member 
commission is to be set up to assi:t 
the parties in carrying throug 
appropriate negotiations. One 
member is to be nominated by 
India and Pakistan, the second by 
South Africa, and the third by the 
other two members or, failing agree- 
ment between them, by the Secre- 
tary-General. 





South African Reply 

In his letter, Mr. Jordaan stated 
that the Union was unable to accept 
the establishment of such a com- 
mission. However, he continued, the 
Union Government adhered to the 
policy agreed upon in talks with 
Indian and Pakistani representatives 
at Cape Town, in February 1950— 
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“in spite of the attitude taken up 
since that date by the Government 
of India.” 

At that time, the three Govern- 
ments had agreed that a round-table 
conference should be convened to 
explore all possible ways and means 
of settlement. It was agreed, he 
pointed out, that neither discussions 
under this formula nor the holding 
of the conference itself would in- 
volve any departure from, or preju- 
dice to, the standpoint of the re- 
spective Governments in regard to 


the question of domestic jurisdic- 
tion. 

“The Union Government,” Mr. 
Jordaan stated, “continue to be 
prepared to participate in a round- 
table conference with India and 
Pakistan on the basis of this formula 
which allows the widest freedom of 
discussion to all parties without any 
further conditions. Their attitude has 
undergone no change whatever since 
the formula was agreed upon, and 
they have at the United Nations and 
elsewhere reiterated their willingness 
to proceed with negotiations on the 
basis of the Cape Town talks. 

“The obstacles to the summoning 
of a round-table conference,” con- 
cluded the South African representa- 
tive, “lie, therefore, not with the 
Union.” 





Personalities at Economic 


and Social Council 


PHILIPPINES 


HE Chairman of the Philippine 

delegation, José D. Ingles, has 
been in the service of his Govern- 
ment since 1936. 
Born in 1910, he 
studied at the 
University of the 
Philippines, from 
which he received 
the degree of 
Bachelor of Phil- 
osophy and of 
Laws in 1932, and 
at the University 
of Santo Tomas, 
of which he be- 
came Master of 
Laws (1937) and 
Doctor of Civil Law (1938). He 
practiced law in Manila from 1932 
to 1936. Except for the years 1942- 
45, when he was a captain in the 
Philippine resistance movement, Mr. 
Ingles occupied various legal posts, 
including legal assistant to the Philip- 
pine President (1936-40) and Judge 
of First Instance (1942) until 1946, 
when he was appointed legal ad- 
viser to his country’s delegation to 
the General Assembly. At present 
he is Foreign Affairs Officer assigned 
to the Philippine mission. He rep- 
resented his country as alternate 
representative to the Assembly from 
the second part of the first session 
to the fifth session. From 1947 to 





1950 he was alternate representative 
to the Trusteeship Council and oc- 
cupied the same position (1947-49) 
during the Security Council discus- 
sion of the Indonesian question, and, 
among other bodies, in the Interim 
Committee (1948). 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


je: NOSEK, chairman of the 
Czechoslovak delegation, is acting 
as his country’s permanent repre- 
sentative to the 
United Nations. 
Born in 1911, in 
Cercany, Czecho- 
slovakia, Mr. No- 
sek studied at the 
School of Eco- 
nomics and Politi- 
cal Science in 
Prague, from 
which he was 
graduated in 
1936. He first 
worked with the 
Czechoslovak 
delegation to the United Nations as 
adviser for the second session of the 
General Assembly, in 1947. A year 
later, he was appointed alternate rep- 
resentative to the third session of the 
Assembly, a position which he filled 
during the subsequent two sessions. 
He was appointed to his present posi- 
tion in June 1950. 
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The Children’s Fund 
At Work in Asta 


N India and Pakistan the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund carries on important campaigns for health and 
child feeding. These pictures show something of the work among 
refugees in Pakistan, the anti-malaria campaign waged jointly by 
UNICEF and the World Health Organization in northern India, and 
the devastation wrought by the great Assam earthquake disaster the 


effects of which were partially alleviated by UNICEF help. 








THE GREAT MIGRATIONS result- 
ing from the partition of the 
Indian sub-continent brought—in 
the wake of extreme overcrowd- 
ing and wretched living <condi- 
tions — disease, particularly 
tuberculosis, UNICEF sent an 
anti-tuberculosis unit to Pakistan 
and vaccination centres were es- 
tablished in all five provinces. 
Left, above: a UNICEF doctor 
injects BCG serum into a refu- 
gee child. Left, below: the Haj 
refugee camp at Karachi, where 
40,000 people lived under in- 
sanitary and crowded condtions. 








MISS E. L. PEPPER (above), public health 
nurse with the UNICEF/WHO malaria 
control team at Haldwani, in the Terai 
country of northern India, mounts an ele- 
phant. This most ancient means of con- 
veyance and the most modern—a jeep 
make possible visits to an area of about 
1500 square miles with a population of 
130,000, living in hundreds of villages. 


DR. P. C. ISSARIS (above, left), head 
of the WHO/UNICEF  malaria-control 
team in Holdwani, examines a village child 


DEVASTATION caused by the earthquake 
in Assam in August 1950 — this on 
the Assam trunk road east of Disbrugarh. 
To help in this disaster, one of the five 
greatest earthquakes ever recorded, 
UNICEF donated at once 200,000 pounds 
of milk powder, sent $20,000 worth of 
drugs, set up 40 milk distributing centres. 











Importance of Task 
In Peace Observation 





New Commission Holds First Meeting 


HE Peace Observation Commis- 

sion could become the “eyes and 
ears” of the United Nations, Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie told its 
members at its first meeting on 
March 16. Through it, the Security 
Council and the General Assembly 
could exercise impartial watchfulness 
wherever friction might arise, and he 
hoped it would prove an important 
addition to the United Nations ma- 
chinery for keeping and strengthening 
world peace. 

Established on November 3, 1950, 
by the Assembly resolution, “Uniting 
for Peace,” the fourteen-nation Com- 
mission is composed, for the calendar 
years 1951 and 1952, of China, Co- 
lombia, Czechoslovakia, France, In- 
dia, Iraq, Israel, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Sweden, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, the United States, 
and Uruguay. Another body estab- 
lished by the same resolution is the 
Collective Measures Committee. (See 
page 363.) 

As the Secretary-General pointed 
out, the Commission “could observe 
and report on the situation in any 
area where there exists international 
tension the continuance of which is 
likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” 
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It will be at the disposal of the 
Security Council. 

“If, however,” he added, “the Se- 
curity Council is not exercising the 
functions assigned to it by the Charter 
in such a situation of tension, then 
the General Assembly (or the In- 
terim Committee if the Assembly is 
not in session) may decide by a two- 
thirds vote to use the Commission 
and send it to observe and report 
on conditions in the area of tension. 
This would be done only on the 
invitation of or with the consent of 
the state into whose territory the 
Commission would go.” 

Clearly, Mr. Lie continued, it was 
the intent of the Assembly that this 
new instrument should be used to 
assist the United Nations to prevent 
or discourage actual hostilities, rather 
than to wait until after an attack 
had been made. 

“I think it may be regarded as a 
good omen that the Peace Observa- 
tion Commission was approved by 
the Assembly 57 to 0, with only 
two abstentions,” he said. “With 
such support, there should be no 


THE PEACE OBSERVATION COMMISSION 
at its first meeting at Lake Success. 





question of the usefulness and im- 
portance of the role the Commission 
may play in furthering the task of 
the United Nations and the cause 
of peace.” 


Colombian is Chairman 


The Commission then proceeded 
to elect its Chairman. Yakov A. 
Malik, of the U.S.S.R., proposed that 
the Chairmanship rotate monthly in 
accordance with the English alpha- 
betical order. The Commission re- 
jected this and adopted instead a 
proposal by Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of 
the United Kingdom, to elect a 
Chairman for the calendar year 1951. 

Dr. Francisco Urrutia Holguin, of 
Colombia, was elected Chairman; 
Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslovakia, Vice- 
Chairman; and Awni Khalidy, of 
Iraq, Rapporteur. 

At the outset of the meeting, Mr. 
Malik moved that the Commission 
invite for participation in its work 
the representative of the Central 
People’s Government of the People’s 
Republic of China. Ernest A. Gross, 
of the United States, moved that 
debate on this proposal be adjourned 
until the General Assembly took ac- 
tion on the question of Chinese rep- 
resentation in the United Nations. 
The United States motion was adop- 
ted by a vote of 9-2, with 3 absten- 
tions. Mr. Malik then stated that 
the Soviet delegation considered the 
vote to be unjust and illegal and 
would not recognize the vote of the 
“Kuomintang representative” in de- 
cisions of the Commission. 


Collective Security System 


In a statement to the Commission, 
Mr. Gross said that its establishment 
was “a step in the strengthening of 
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the United Nations” and “an im- 
portant part of the growth and de- 
velopment of the collective security 
system.” 

The Commission, he said, should 
be viewed in conjunction with the 
other elements of the resolution on 
“Uniting for Peace,” for peace rested 
on three things: agreement to refrain 
from aggression, the willingness to 
carry out this agreement, and the 
means to prevent violations of the 
agreement. Thus the United Nations 
was now taking another step in 
developing means for preventing or 
deterring aggression. 

The resolution on “Uniting for 
Peace,” Mr. Gross observed, con- 
tained three major elements—prep- 
aration, investigation, and action— 
which should be found in any effec- 
tive collective security system. The 
Peace Observation Committion was 


concerned with investigation, which, 
together with preparation, provided 
the “preventive medicine” in inter- 
national society. 

Because the Commission’s func- 
tion was preventive, Mr. Gross con- 
tinued, its use would not necessarily 
imply that aggression was imminent 
in a particular case. International 
tension was widespread today, and 
there were areas of tension where 
observation might be useful. The 
mere presence of United Nations 
observers could in itself help to 
deter aggression, he thought. The 
Commission was aimed against no 
power or group of powers, but was 
designed to guard against and report 
on the outbreak of aggression no 
matter what its source. 

The Commission adjourned with- 
out setting the date for its next 
meeting. 





Proposals for Advancement in 


Four Pacific Territories 


(Continued from page 325) 


in the annals of the French Ex- 
change Office in favor of someone 
who could not put to good use in 
some French territory the knowledge 
he had acquired in the United 
States. 

After considerable discussion the 
Council drew the petitioner’s atten- 
tion to the fact that, under existing 
currency exchange regulations, it 
was not possible to grant dollar ex- 
change permits in such cases. At the 
same time the Council also noted 
that the sum for the transfer of 
funds for which permission had been 
given was insufficient and requested 
the Administering Authority to re- 
view the matter “sympathetically.” 


Chinese in New Guinea 


Chinese who entered the territory 
before 1922 may not be granted 
permission to return if they leave 
New Guinea; local-born Chinese are 
regarded as aliens; and Chinese 
laborers receive lower wages than 
European workers, These were some 
of the complaints contained in pe- 
titions from Chinese associations in 
New Guinea. The Council accepted 
its ad hoc Committee’s recommenda- 
tion to postpone consideration of 
the petitions until its next session in 
view of the fact that the Australian 
Government is now reviewing the 
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questions involved and is expected 
to reach a decision shortly. The 
Council hoped that the Administer- 
ing Authority would take into ac- 
count the various suggestions and 
recommendations made by the Visit- 
ing Mission to New Guinea On ques- 
tions raised by the petitioners. 


Rural Development 


Acting on a recommendation of 
the General Assembly, the Council 
established a Committee on Rural 
Economic Development which is to 
study the prevailing policies, laws 
and practices relating to land utili- 
zation and land alienation in the 
Trust Territories. In making this 
study the six-member Committee will 
devote special attention to the pres- 
ent and future needs of the indigen- 
ous inhabitants, and to the conse- 
quences of the transfer of land to 
non-indigenous residents of Trust 
Territories. 


Other Questions 


The Council arranged for a Visit- 
ing Mission to be sent to Trust Ter- 
ritories in East Africa later this year. 
It elected New Zealand, the United 
States, the Dominican Republic and 
Thailand to serve on the Mission, 
which will visit Belgian-administered 


ILO Survey on Living 
Costs in 33 Countries 


The cost of living rose during 1950 
in 25 countries or territories, dropped 
in six, and remained unchanged in 
two, according to figures published 
recently in Geneva by the Interna- 
tional Labor Office. 

Countries or territories where liv- 
ing costs increased in November or 
December 1950, compared with cor- 
responding periods in 1949, included: 
Australia, 12 per cent; Austria, 7 per 
cent; Belgium, 2 per cent; Canada, 6 
per cent; Ceylon, 3 per cent; Chile, 
17 per cent; Dominican Republic, 6 
per cent; Egypt, 9 per cent; Finland, 
21 per cent; France (Paris), 12 per 
cent; Greece, 14 per cent; Hawaii, 2 
per cent; Italy, 5 per cent; Luxem- 
bourg, 4 per cent; Malaya, 16 per 
cent; Mexico, 7 per cent; Nether- 
lands, 13 per cent; Northern Rho- 
desia, 4 per cent; Norway, 12 per 
cent; Southern Rhodesia, 4 per cent; 
South Africa, 6 per cent; Sweden, 6 
per cent; United Kingdom, 4 per 
cent; United States, 6 per cent; and 
Viet Nam, 9 per cent. 

Living costs decreased in Novem- 
ber or December 1950 in the follow- 
ing countries: Burma, 8 per cent; 
Western Germany, 3 per cent; Iran, 
17 per cent; Portugal, 2 per cent; 
Sudan, 14 per cent; and Turkey, 7 
per cent. The index for Ireland and 
Switzerland showed no change. 





Ruanda-Urundi, British-administered 
Tanganyika and Somaliland under 
Italian administration, The Mission’s 
tour of about three months will be- 
gin in August. 

Various items relating to resolu- 
tions adopted by the General As- 
sembly at its fifth session were also 
considered. These included the gen- 
eral procedure of the Trusteeship 
Council, the organization of the 
Council’s annual reports, the organi- 
zation and methods of functioning 
of Visiting Missions, technical as- 
sistance for Trust Territories, the 
abolition of corporal punishment in 
all territories where it still exists, 
administrative unions affecting Trust 
Territories, the expansion of higher 
education in African territories, and 
the development of a 20-year pro- 
gram for achieving peace through 
the United Nations. 


Finally, the Council decided to 
meet not later than June 15 in New 
York for its next session. 
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WORLD ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 313) 


which provided for a further de- 
velopment of Poland’s industrial and 
agricultural capacity. It aimed at 
raising the level of industrial pro- 
duction to 158.3 per cent above that 
of 1949—four times the pre-war 
level. As a result, Poland would be- 
come one of the most highly in- 
dustrialized nations of Europe. 

The real value of Polish workers’ 
wages in 1950, he said, was 35 per 
cent high than before the war, while 
state expenditure on social, cultural 
and health activities had greatly in- 
creased. There had also been a con- 
siderable increase in the number of 
those employed. 

Real wages would continue to in- 
crease steadily and by 1955 would 
be at least 40 per cent higher than 
before the war. Supplies of food- 
stuffs and consumer goods would 
also continue to increase. 

Poland’s_ industrial development 
had been financed by internal in- 
vestments and by assistance from the 
U.S.S.R. in the form of grants and 
donations of grain, investment loans 
to assist in Poland's industrialization 
and additional credits in June 1950 
for delivery of capital goods. 

Further, the Polish economic plan 
did not aim at self-sufficiency. It 
provided for an expansion of for- 
eign trade. While the greater part of 
Poland’s foreign trade continued to 
be with neighboring states, he added, 
it maintained trade relations with 49 
countries in all parts of the world. 

The basic solution of outstanding 
international economic problems 
called for the co-operation of all the 
countries concerned. It was an aim 
worthy of the United Nations and 
a practical task for the Council. The 
co-operation of all countries in this 
would only be opposed by a small 
group of monopolist warmongers. 
The great majority of the peoples of 
the world, however, would benefit 
from such collaboration and _ inter- 
national economic relations could be 
adjusted to the requirements im- 
posed by the economic and social 
changes of our time. 

Both Dr. Katz-Suchy and Pavel 
M. Chernyshev, of the U.S.S.R. also 
criticized the World Economic Re- 
port prepared by the Secretariat. 
Among their criticisms were: 

The Report dealt mainly with the 
United States and its relationship 
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with the capitalist countries, but gave 
only a very inadequate description of 
conditions in socialist countries. 

It belittled and obscured the re- 
sults achieved by the Soviet Union 
and the People’s Democracies. 

It omitted the readily available 
Statistics on the military budgets of 
capitalist countries. 

It did not fully discuss the effects 
of the Marshall Plan. 

It did not show that the real pur- 
pose of re-armament was to divide 
the world into two parts by integrat- 
ing the West under United States 
economic domination. 

It dealt with the 1948-49 depres- 
sion in the United States merely as 
an economic recession instead of a 
steady movement towards economic 
crisis. 

It did not analyze how East-West 
trade could develop the world 
economy. 


Soviet Economic Conditions 


Describing how production tar- 
gets of the five-year plan had been 
exceeded in the U.S.S.R., Mr. 
Chernyshev said that as a result of 
this plan, the extensive damages 
resulting from the war had been 
repaired. The actual industrial pro- 
duction for the first eleven months 
of 1950 was 72 per cent above that 
of 1940, as against the target figure 
of 48 per cent. Iron and steel pro- 
duction had gone up by 44 per cent 
instead of 35 per cent; the output 
of electric power had gone up 87 per 
cent, and that of coal 57 per cent. 
As compared to 1949, net industrial 
production was up 23 per cent. 

In agriculture and agricultural 
equipment, too, Mr. Chernyshev 
said, similar results had been 
achieved. 

Internal trade in the Soviet Union 
had continued to expand. There had 
been further reductions in the prices 
of consumers’ goods since the end of 
rationing in 1947 compared to 1949. 
This was equivalent to an increase of 
27,500 million roubles in purchasing 
power. 

The expansion of the national 
economy was reflected in a corre- 
sponding increase in national in- 
come, said Mr. Chernyshev, who, 
in this connection, criticized the way 
the Secretariat had failed to use 





official figures correctly in the World 
Economic Report, The true picture 
of national per capita income in the 
capitalistic countries had been dis- 
torted by dividing total income by 
the number of inhabitants. The 
amounts secured by the capitalist 
combines had not been taken into 
account. The national income of the 
U.S.S.R. in 1950 had exceeded the 
pre-war figure by more than 60 per 
cent, as against the target figure of 
38 per cent provided in the five year 
plan. The 1949 national income fig- 
ure had been exceeded by 21 per 
cent. This had considerably ex- 
panded the purchasing power of 
the population. If to these figures 
were added the increase in all forms 
of social services, and the resulting 
improvement in the standard of liv- 
ing, the real income of the workers 
in 1950 had exceeded that of 1949 
by 19 per cent. 

All this proved clearly that the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. was di- 
recting its efforts toward the peace- 
ful development of the country, Mr. 
Chernyshev said. Such results could 
not have been obtained, nor could 
the Soviet Union have undertaken 
large-scale projects, if it had con- 
centrated its efforts on expansion of 
war production. Mr. Chernyshev also 
gave figures showing the considerable 
progress in production and the wel- 
fare of the workers in the People’s 
Democracies and in the Republic of 
China. 


War Economy 


In analyzing the economic situa- 
tion of the capitalist countries in 
1950, Mr. Chernyshev made points 
similar to those made by the Polish 
representative. Mr. Chernyshev, too, 
maintained that in order to solve 
their economic difficulties, the ruling 
circles of the United States were 
being compelled to convert to a war 
time economy, with a view to in- 
creasing production and, specially, 
the profits of capitalist monopolies 
through the production of arma- 
ments. A large part of industry and 
labor had been diverted to war pro- 
duction. All that made it easy to de- 
tect who was interested in unleash- 
ing a war in Korea, and who was 
opposed to a peaceful settlement. 

Preparations for war made by 
the United States, and under United 
States pressure, by other capitalist 
countries since 1947, he added, had 
increased the cost of living, and de- 
creased real wages. As examples, he 
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mentioned the wretched existance of 
the Negro agricultural worker in the 
southern United States, and the ex- 
treme poverty of more than _ half 
the population in Italy. On the other 
hand, there had been a considerable 
increase in the profits of capitalist 
monopolies. 

Referring to the effect of the Mar- 
shall Plan on countries of Western 
Europe, the Soviet Union represen- 
tatives said that 
it had aggravated 
their economic 
difficulties. They 
had been com- 
pelled by the 
United States to 
apply a discrimi- 
natory policy in 
their trade with 
the Soviet Union 
and Eastern Eu- 
rope — a policy 
not only contrary 
to the principles 
of international co-operation but 
also harmful to them. In this con- 
nection, he argued that the Philip- 
pines tar from having benefitted 
from “American aid,” had had to 
request a loan of thirty million dol- 
lars in order to pay its public of- 
ficials. It was obvious that the Mar- 
shall Plan was not pursuing altruistic 
ends. Rather, it was designed to mil- 
itarize the economies of the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, and make 
their populations serve as cannon- 
fodder for American monopolies. It 
aimed at preparing for a new world 
war. 

Far from favoring economic co- 
operation between Member coun- 
tries of the United Nations, as pro- 
vided for in the Charter, the eco- 
nomic policy of the United States 
hindered such collaboration, since 
the American Government was de- 
liberately provoking hatred and mis- 
trust between the nations. Conse- 
quently, trade between Eastern Eur- 
ope and the rest of the world had 
been less than two-thirds of the 
pre-war level, and had fallen still 
lower in 1950. The Secretariat re- 
port, said Mr. Chernyshev, had glos- 
sed over the fact that that stagna- 
tion was due to the discriminatory 
policy of the United States. 

The abolition of all discrimina- 
tion in trade with the U.S.S.R. and 
the People’s Democracies would 
stimulate the development of inter- 
national economic co-operation, 
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would consolidate peace and secur- 
ity and lead to triendly relations 
between peoples. The Soviet Union, 
said Mr. Chernyshev, desired the 
development of economic and com- 
mercial relations with all countries 
whatever their economic systems. 
Differences of ideology and of re- 
gime were no deterrent to this co- 
operation, 


Czechoslovakian Economy 


Arguments similar to many of 
those by Mr. Chernyshey and Dr. 
Katz-Suchy were advanced by Jiri 
Nosek, who also described in detail 
economic developments in Czecho- 
slovakia. While the aim of his coun- 
try’s two-year plan had been the 
recovery of the Czechoslovak econ- 
omy to pre-war level, he said, its 
five-year plan was intended to obtain 
a 55 per cent increase of total in- 
dustrial production; a 30 to 35 per 
cent rise in the general per capita 
average production and an even 
higher rise in the production of es- 
sential commodities such as meat, 
fats, milk and textiles. 

In 1950, the total plan of produc- 
tion had in some branches of industry 
been surpassed, or fulfilled, to 102.7 
per cent. The output of heavy indus- 
try production had increased by 15.4 
per cent as compared with 1949. As 
compared with the pre-war level, in- 
dustrial production had increased by 
50 per cent, the per capita increase 
being 80 per cent. Planned invest- 
ments had increased by 71 per cent 
as compared with 1949, thus ensuring 
a rapid upward trend of industrial 
production. In other words, the peo- 
ple’s democratic Czechoslovakia had 
been producing more than the cap- 
italist Czechoslovakia had produced 
during its highest economic boom. 


The increased production had re- 
sulted in an improved standard of 
living. For instance, the working peo- 
ple of Czechoslovakia received back 
as much as 68 per cent of the na- 
tional income in the form of wages 
and salaries; and the purchasing and 
real value of the present worker’s 
wage was double or triple the pre-war 
value. 

Simultaneously with the increase 
of wages and salaries, consumer 
prices had been reduced, more and 
better goods had been offered for 
sale than in 1949. 

Statements on various aspects of 
the world economic situation were 


also made to the Council by repre- 
sentatives of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, and_ three 
non-governmental organizations, the 
World Federation of United Nations 
Associations, the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions, the 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
and the International Co-operative 
Alliance. 

Before the general debate ended, a 
number of representatives replied to 
points made in the course of discus- 
sion. 

The Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of the Department of Eco- 
nomic Affairs, David Owen, also re- 
plied to various comments on the 
World Economic Report, He denied 
that the Secretariat, in preparing the 
Report had deliberately distorted 
available official data on production 
in Eastern European countries. He 
was sure that the comment was due 
to a misunderstanding. 

As for the charge that the Secre- 
tariat had minimized the rate of 
growth of Eastern European coun- 
tries, he stressed that it had merely 
restated the facts as it knew them. 
It would gladly correct the figures if 
they proved to be wrong. 

In regard to U.S.S.R. comments 
on the data on per capita national 
income figures, Mr. Owen pointed 
out that it was very difficult to make 
international comparisons of national 
income figures because the countries 
compared were of widely differing 
economic structures. 


Study on China 


To the questions raised by the 
Chinese representative, Mr. Owen re- 
plied that the Secretariat had pro- 
duced as objective a survey of China 
as possible. Including this study in 
the Report, moreover, was not in- 
tended to have, nor should it be con- 
strued as having any implications 
regarding the question of the repre- 
sentation of China in the United 
Nations. That would be made clear 
by an appropriate editorial note in 
the printed Report. 

In conclusion, he expressed appre- 
ciation of the comments on the Re- 
port and was happy to know that it 
provided an effective basis for the 
discussion of the most important eco- 
nomic issues facing the world. 

The Council then referred the 
item, “World Economic Situation” 
to its Economic Committee for fur- 
ther consideration. 
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Alleged Violations 
Of Trade Union Rights 








Economic and Social Council’s Action on Complaints 


LLEGATIONS by a number of 

national and international trade- 
unions regarding violations of trade- 
union rights in the Netherlands, Is- 
rael, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and 
Argentina are being forwarded by the 
Economic and Social Council to the 
International Labor Organization 
(i1L0) for possible investigation by 
its Fact Finding and Conciliation 
Commission on Freedom of Associa- 
tion. The action taken by the Com- 
mission will be included in the ILO’s 
next annual report to the Council. 

The Fact Finding Commission was 
established by the ILo at the request 
of the Council. At its tenth session 
(February-March, 1950), the Coun- 
cil considered that the Commission 
was “likely to prove the most effec- 
tive way of safeguarding trade-union 
rights,” and accepted its services on 
behalf of the United Nations. 
Charges of violations of trade-union 
rights made by governments, trade- 
unions and employers’ organizations 
against member states of the ILO, it 
decided, should be forwarded to the 
Governing Body of ILo “for consid- 
eration as to referral to the Commis- 
sion.” Allegationls against Member 
states of the United Nations which 
are not members of the ILO, the 
Council decided, should be forward- 
ed to the Commission only with the 
consent of the governments con- 
cerned. 

Besides the countries mentioned 
above, the Council also took action 
On similar allegations concerning the 
Soviet Union, Spain, Romania, Jap- 
an, and one Trust Territory—the 
French - administered Cameroons. 
Since the U.S.S.R. is not a member 
of the 1Lo, the Secretary-General had 
asked the Government of the U.S.S.R. 
in December 1950 to inform him 
whether it consented to the forward- 
ing of the allegations made against 
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it to the 110, The Council requested 
the Soviet Union to reply to the 
Secretary-General’s note “not later 
than the next session of the Council.” 
The Secretary-General is to report to 
the next session. 

The resolution adopted at the 
Council’s tenth session provides that 
“if such consent is not forthcoming, 
the Council will give consideration 
to such refusal with a view to taking 
any appropriate alternative action 
designed to safeguard the rights re- 
lating to freedom of association in- 
volved in the case.” 


Non-Member States 


Spain, Romania, and Japan being 
neither members of the United Na- 
tions nor of the ILo, the Council 
asked the Secretary-General to bring 
to the attention of the Governments 
of Spain and Romania, and “of the 
competent authorities of Japan,” alle- 
gations regarding their countries. In 
doing this, the Secretary-General will 
inform them of the provisions under 
which allegations regarding infringe- 
ment of trade-union rights are re- 
ferred for examination to the Fact- 
Finding and Conciliation Commis- 
sion, and invite their views. On the 
basis of these replies, the Secretary- 
General will report to the Council 
the circumstances in which the pro- 
cedure laid down in the Council’s 
resolution at its tenth session is 
applicable to the communications 
alleging infringement of trade union 
rights in these countries. 

On the communication charging 
violations of trade-union rights in 
the French Cameroons, which was 
already before the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, the Economic and Social Council 
asked the Secretary-General to report 
to it the action taken by the Trustee- 
ship Council. 


The Council also decided that in 
future only those communications 
from governments, trade-unions or 
employers’ organizations should be 
submitted to it by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral which reached him not less than 
seven weeks before the date of the 
first meeting of the session. 

The resolution covering these de- 
cisions was originally sponsored joint- 
ly by Belgium and Sweden. After 
amendments, the Council adopted it 
by 14 votes to 3, with one abstention. 


Czechoslovak Proposal 


A Czechoslovak draft resolution 
was also placed on the Council 
agenda, but after it had been formally 
moved by Jiri Nosek, of Czechoslo- 
vakia, the Council decided that it 
was out of order. Speaking on a 
point of order, Jacobo Scahaulsohn, 
of Chile, objected to its discussion 
on the ground that it made new alle- 
gations which were not on the Coun- 
cil’s agenda, and which the Council 
had already decided not to discuss 
at this session. Observing that it had 
been the Council’s custom to take a 
broad view of the matter, and not to 
require draft resolutions to be limited 
strictly to the scope of that item, the 
President, Hernan Santa Cruz (Chile) 
said he did not feel justified in ruling 
the Czechoslovak resolution out of 
order. Mr. Schaulsohn challenged 
the President’s ruling. By 9 votes to 
4, with 5 abstentions, the Council 
rejected the President’s ruling and the 
Czechoslovakian proposal was de- 
clared out of order. 


Based on allegations made by the 
World Federation of Trade Unions 
(WETU) the Czechoslovakian draft 
resolution noted that trade-union 
rights were being continuously in- 
fringed upon in a number of coun- 
tries, “particularly Argentina, Bolivia, 
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Brazil, Cuba, France, Greece, Japan, 
the United Kingdom, and the United 
States.” Declaring these infringe- 
ments “part of the offensive waged 
by capitalist monopolies,” the draft 
resolution recommended that the 
countries repeal measures taken 
against trade-unions, and adopt legis- 
lative and administrative measures 
guaranteeing the rights and free 
activity of trade-unions, 

The draft resolution also listed 
some specific rights the effective 
application of which should be en- 
sured by Member states. 

At an early stage in the debate, 
the Council decided to discuss the 
allegations in the following order: 
(1) communications concerning 
states which were members both of 
the United Nations and the ILo; (2) 
those relating to states which were 
members of the ILO, but not of the 
United Nations. Hungary was the 
only state in this category; (3) those 
relating to states Members of the 
United Nations but not of 1Lo. The 
Soviet Union came under this cate- 
gory; and (4) those relating to states 
not members of either organization. 
In this category were Spain, Ro- 
mania, and Japan. 


Allegation Against France 


Turning to the allegations regard- 
ing infringement of trade-union 
rights against countries which were 
members both of the United Nations 
and the ILO, the Council first dis- 
cussed the allegations against France. 
In communications to the Secretary- 
General, the Confederacion de Traba- 
jadores de Cuba (Havana, Cuba) 
the All Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions (Moscow) and the 
World Federation of Trade-Unions 
(WFTU) protested against the order 
of the French Government closing 
down the Paris headquarters of the 
WFTU, and requested the Council to 
intervene and get this order repealed. 

Answering the allegations, Pierre 
Abelin, of France, stated that under 
French law, alien associations in 
France were subject to authorization 
by an order of the Minister of In- 
terior. Such an order was issued at 
the Minister’s discretion, and could 
be withdrawn by him. Since the 
WFTU had itself requested that it be 
granted the status of an alien associa- 
tion in France, it was subject to the 
order of the French Government. 

Explaining the order, Mr. Abelin 
said that it was issued by the French 
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Government, and approved by the 
French parliament, because the WFTU 
had engaged in political activities. 
The order had neither the purpose 
nor the effect of dissolving the WFTU. 
It did not interfere in any way with 
its role of a non-governmental or- 
ganization in category A. It did not 
prevent any French trade-union or- 
ganization from being a member of 
the wrTu. It merely asked the WFTU 
to move its headquarters. Such an 
order was within the competence of a 
state regarding the recognition of an 
international association in its terre- 
tory. It did not violate WFTU’s in- 
ternational status. 

The French representative stated 
that his Government had no intention 
of breaking off or suspending WFTU’s 
relationship with the United Nations. 
If, after transferring its headquarters, 
the WFTU were represented in a 
United Nations organization which 
was located in France or which met 
there from time to time for carrying 
out its task as outlined in its statute, 
the French Government would com- 
ply to the letter with the obligations 
it had assumed toward the United 
Nations or the organization in 
question. 

Since nothing in the French Gov- 
ernment’s action affected either the 
legal status or the rights which an 
international organization derived 
from the Economic and_ Social 
Council, Mr. Abelin left it to the 


Council to decide whether that was 
an event of such grave import as to 
justify the special procedure laid 
down for the inclusion of a new 
item On its agenda. The French dele- 
gation, Mr. Abelin said, would abide 
by the Council's decision. 
* 


WFTU’s Case 


Replying to a request of Dr. Juliusz 
Katz-Suchy for more detailed infor- 
mation on the alleged illegal activities 
of the WFTU, and whether the French 
Government had imposed any penal- 
ties on it as a result of these charges, 
Mr. Abelin remarked that the Polish 
representative had, in fact, suggested, 
that the Council should take the 
place of the French Parliament and 
judge the merits of France’s domestic 
policy. This would be intolerable. 

Presenting the case on behalf of 
the WFTU, its representative, Pedro 
Saad said that the French Govern- 
ment’s order spoke of “dissolved as- 
sociation.” It put those that belonged 
to the WFTU, such as the Confedera- 
tion generale due travail (CGT) in 
a very difficult position, making them 
liable to all the penalties which could 
be imposed under French law for the 
activities of the members of a dis- 
solved organization. He denied that 
the wFTU had engaged in political 
activities. 

Alleging that the warlike policy of 
certain countries had resulted in the 
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development of movements of vio- 
lence against the working classes, 
Mr. Saad said that he intended to 
make certain complaints against the 
United States. Earlier, the represent- 
ative of the wrrTu had stated that 
on behalf of 78 million workers who 
formed the WFTU, he would submit 
a draft resolution. 

Mr. Saad was asked by the Presi- 
dent to confine his remarks to com- 
munications in the first category. 
Objections to the President’s ruling 
were taken by the representative of 
Poland. Non-governmental organiza- 
tions, Dr. Katz-Suchy maintained, 
were entitled to make complaints, 
provide information and present pro- 
posals to the Council orally or in 
writing. For the Soviet Union, S. G. 
Korneyev proposed that the repre- 
sentative of the WFTU should be per- 
mitted to deal with infringements of 
trade-union rights in general, and 
not only with specific cases listed 
in the document. 


Complaint Against Argentina 


Supporting the President's ruling 
on principle and not because of any 
fear of the discussion of conditions 
of trade-unions in 
the United States, 
Walter Kotschnig 
said that the Po- 
lish representative 
and the represen- 
tative of the 
WFTU were trying 
to steer the Coun- 
cil into a general 
discussion of in- 
fringements of 
trade union rights, 
> and were _intro- 
‘a ducing a num- 
ber of additional allegations not on 
the Council’s agenda. The Council 
was not in a position to consider 
such serious charges without due time 
for study and preparation. Mr. 
Schaulsohn, of Chile, suggested that 
the Czechoslovakian delegation could, 
if it so desired, propose the addition 
of a new item, or the WFTU could 
itself submit its allegations through 
the Secretary-General in accordance 
with the procedure laid down by the 
Council regarding such allegations. 

Resuming his statement, the repre- 
sentative of the WFTU dealt with the 
communication submitted by the 
Union internationale de syndicate 
des transports terrestes et aeriens 
(Bucharest, Romania) protesting 
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against the repressive measures 
ordered by “the Peron Government” 
of Argentina against the Argentine 
railway workers. The alleged viola- 
tions included conscription of rail- 
way workers, their dismissal, arbi- 
trary arrests and the bringing of 
prisoners before military tribunals. 

He requested the Council to inter- 
vene with the Argentine Government 
to put an end to the situation to 
ensure respect for workers’ rights, 
and restore the imprisoned workers 
to liberty. 

Mr. Saad also referred to infringe- 
ments of trade-union rights in the 
French-administered Cameroons. In 
a communication to the Secretary- 
General, the Union des _ syndicats 
confederes du Cameroun (Douala, 
the French Cameroons) alleged that 
the French Administration was ac- 
tively repressing trade-unions in the 
French Cameroons. As examples, 
it cited alleged arrest and imprison- 
ment of its officers, and the eviction 
of the Union regionale de syndicats 
from its premises. It also complained 
that the French Administration had 
allocated 60,000 francs C.F.A. to the 
French Confederation of Christian 
Workers, and 90,000 francs C.F.A. 
to the Force Ouvriere, thus splitting 
the Cameroon workers. 


No Case Against Netherlands 


Baron Francois-Xavier van der 
Straten-Waillet, of Belgium, was sur- 
prised that the representative of the 
WFTU should be 
so concerned with 
alleged _infringe- 
ments of  trade- 
union rights in 
some _ countries 
while ignoring 
much more seri- 
ous infringements 
in others. Refer- 
ring to a commu- 
nication from De 
Metaal (trade 
union of workers 
in metallurgic industries) 
alleged that several employers in 
the metallurgic industry in the Neth- 
erlands obstructed elected  dele- 
gates of the workers in the execution 
of their work for the trade-union, 
the Belgian representative pointed 
out that the complaint was not di- 
rected against the Netherlands Gov- 
ernment. The Government was 
merely concerned because it had 
been asked to take steps to protect 
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future. He 
proposed that the communication be 
forwarded to the ILO. 


trade-union rights in 


Answering the allegations made 
against the French Administration of 
the Cameroons, Gaston Tessier in- 
formed the Council that a serious 
effort was being made to provide a 
truly progressive Labor Code for all 
territories of the French Union. A 
small municipal building assigned to 
trade unions had changed hands be- 
cause the organization which had 
been occupying it had become very 
much in the minority. The subsidies 
paid to trade-union groups in Douala 
were, according to Mr. Tessier, a 
form of rental allowance. 

Referring to a statement of the 
Czechoslovakian representative that 
a unified trade-union organization 
had been set up in Czechoslovakia, 
Mr. Tessier wondered if that meant 
that a monopoly had been established 
and workers were not allowed to 
form other groups and to associate 
freely at will. In France, he said, 
there were full facilities for forming 
workers’ groups without any author- 
ization from the public authorities. 


Replying to the French representa- 
tive, Dr. Alexander Kunosi, of 
Czechoslovakia, said that before the 
Second World War there were a 
number of labor unions in his coun- 
try, but the employers had taken 
advantage of the large number of 
trade unions to divide the working 
class and bribe its leaders. The 
primary function of trade-unions was 
to defend workers against exploita- 
tion. In Czechoslovakia and the 
people’s democracies the question did 
not arise, as all means of production 
belonged to the state and to the 
people. The trade unions were, there- 
fore, free to concern themselves with 
various economic, social and cultural 
matters affecting the life of the work- 
ers, in addition to helping shape gov- 
ernment policies. 

Invited by the President to take 
his seat at the Council table, Dr. 
Alberto O. Argento, representative 
of Argentina, answered the allega- 
tions made against his Government. 
The railroad workers’ strike, he said, 
was instigated as a result of foreign 
pressure. It had been provoked by 
communist agitators infiltrating into 
trade-unions. The strike had to be 
declared illegal because it imperilled 
national security. It had been de- 
nounced by the railroad workers’ 
union, a member of the Argentine 
General Confederation of Labor. As 
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a result of the Government’s action 
against communist groups, in arrest- 
ing its leaders and halting its activ- 
ities, loyal workers had been able to 
return to work, and, later, a large 
delegation of the railroad workers 
had expressed gratitude to the Gov- 
ernment for its intervention. 

At this stage, the President pro- 
posed that the Council consider alle- 
gations concerning a state member 
of the ILo but not of the United Na- 
tions. This particular allegation was 
made by the International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions (ICFTU) 
against Hungary. The ICFTU alleged 
that in that country the right to 
organize trade unions had been re- 
placed by compulsory organization. 
These organizations were communist- 
controlled which meant that they 
were, in fact, controlled by the Gov- 
ernment. The ICFTU referred to a 
statement of the “Communist Deputy 
Premier,” Matyas Rakosi, that the 
present trade-unions were no longer 
protectors of the workers’ interests, 
as they formerly were, but organs in 
the service of all the people’s democ- 
racies. ICFTU’s representative, Miss 
Tony Sender, was invited to take her 
seat at the Council table. 

The introduction of this item gave 
rise to a heated discussion. For 
Poland, Dr. Juliusz Katz-Suchy pro- 
tested against the inclusion of the 
document in the Council agenda, and 
asked for its removal from the United 
Nations archives. It was a slanderous 
accusation directed against a Govern- 
ment which had an admirable record 
of promoting trade union movements. 
Moreover, Hungary was unable to 
defend itself in the Council. The 
ICFTU, said the Polish representative, 
was a political tool of certain gov- 
ernments, utilized to create hostilities 
against other nations. 

These views were endorsed by the 
representatives of the Soviet Union 
and Czechoslovakia. For the latter, 
Mr. Kunosi said that the object of 
the ICFTU was to promote “cold 
war.” Mr. Schaulsohn, of Chile, 
protested against the unjustifiable 
attitude of the Polish representative. 
The Council, he said, must hear the 
views of all trade union organizations 
impartially. 

Speaking on behalf of the IcFTU, 
Miss Sender said that her organiza- 
tion was prepared to examine im- 
partially any and all violations of 
trade union rights. The main factor 
common to all violations set forth 
in the ICFTU’s communication was 
the dominance and control of the 
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trade unions by the communist party. 

G. T. Corley Smith, of the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, protested vigorously 
against the Polish proposal which, he 
said, was a manifestation of the 
Polish Government’s two-faced pol- 
icy toward democracy and_ free 
speech. Dr. Katz-Suchy protested 
against the stand 
taken by the Unit- 
ed Kingdom rep- 
resentative, who 
had, he said, turn- 
ed the debate in- 
to a propaganda 
campaign. 

Mr. Kotschnig, 
of the United 
States, regretted 
that the Polish 
representative was 
reviving the Hit- 
lerite theory of 
the “big lie.” 

Intervening at this stage, President 
Hernan Santa Cruz deplored the at- 
mosphere of dissension, and ad- 
journed the meeting. 

The discussion of ICFTU’s allega- 
tions against Hungary was resumed 
at the next meeting. Emphasizing 
the vollntary character of Hungarian 
trade unions which, he said, he had 
been charged to defend, since they 
were affiliated to the wFTU, Mr. Saad 
said that the statement attributed to 
Mr. Rakosi, the Hungarian Deputy 
Premier, had been distorted. The 
Hungarian constitution guaranteed 
trade-union freedom. All officials 
were elected by secret ballot. The 
social insurance benefits available to 
Hungarian workers were superior to 
any which existed in capitalistic coun- 
tries. In the U.S.S.R. and the peo- 
ple’s democracies, the workers had 
assumed power. It was, therefore, 
natural that there should be no 
conflict between the working class 
and the government which repre- 
sented it. The ICFTU was fighting the 
greater part of the working class 
itself. He referred to a statement 
of Bernard Weisman, a State De- 
partment official, that the United 
States trade unions and the ICFTU 
had the function of supporting Amer- 
ican policy and of winning over the 
workers of other countries to its side. 

Following Mr. Saad’s_ speech, 
Baron van der Straten-Waillet, of 
Belgium, and Ernst Michanek, of 
Sweden, explained their joint draft 
resolution. As regards the allegations 
of the WFTU regarding the French 
Government’s order for its dissolu- 
tion, both representatives expressed 
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the view that this dissolution did 
not represent an infringement otf 
trade union freedom. The issue was 
getween a Government and a non- 
governmental organization, said the 
Belgian representative. The allega- 
tion could not be referred to the ILo. 
The Council should confine itself to 
taking note of the communication. 
Mr. Michanek thought that the alle- 
gation against the French Govern- 
ment should not be retained on the 
Council agenda. 

Characterizing the ICFTU’s allega- 
tion against Hungary as purely a 
political attack, and a malicious 
slander, Dr. Katz-Suchy, the Polish 
representative, deplored that the 
Council had demeaned itself to dis- 
cuss a document of this nature. The 
position of the Hungarian worker 
was better than at any stage in 
Hungary’s history. The free and 
representative character of Hungar- 
ian trade-unions had been testified to 
by two British trade unionists who 
had visited Hungary in 1949. 

Stressing once again that the ques- 
tion before the Council was one ot 
procedure, Mr. Corley Smith, of the 
United Kingdom, suggested that 
since Hungary was a member of the 
ILO, the allegation against it should 
be transmitted to that body. He 
expressed the view that far from de- 
tending the workers, the trade unions 
in Hungary had become instruments 
of state policy. 

By far the longest discussion of 
the whole debate took place on the 
ICFTU’s allegations against the in- 
fringements of trade-unions rights 
in the Soviet Union. When the Presi- 
dent opened the discussion of this 
matter, Mr. Korneyev re-iterated his 
protest against the examination of 
this lying and slanderous allegation 
which was intended to stir up hos- 
tility against the U.S.S.R. Similar 
protests were made by Dr. Katz- 
Suchy, of Poland, and Mr. Nosek, 
of Czechoslovakia. 

Presenting the case on behalf of 
the ICFTU, Miss Sender said that her 
organization was the only democratic 
trade union organization in the 
world, comprising 51 million workers 
belonging to 58 countries. The so- 
called trade-unions of the Saviet 
Union were under the control of the 
Government. For seventeen years, 
the trade unions of the U.S.S.R. had 
not been permitted to call a conven- 
tion. The practice of fixing wages 
and working conditions by means of 
collective contract was abolished in 
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1934. Although revived in 1947, the 
practice was more apparent than real. 
Collective contracts at present ne- 
gotiated in the U.S.S.R. fixed neither 
wages, nor working conditions. 

The main part of Miss Sender’s 
speech concerned the ICFTU’s allega- 
tion that the U.S.S.R. trade-unions 
were under the control of the com- 
munist party. The Soviet Constitu- 
tion of 1936, said Miss Sender, gave 
a “monopolistic” position to the com- 
munist party, and defined it as the 
“leading core of all organizations of 
the working people both public and 
State.” 


Allegations Against U.S.S.R. 


Quoting from Soviet publications 
and newspapers, the ICFTU’s repre- 
sentative alleged that in the Soviet 
Union workers were not free to 
choose their place of work, or leave 
the place of employment that had 
been assigned to them. Employers 
were authorized to transfer workers 
from One factory to another, any- 
where in the entire country, with no 
right of protest on workers’ part. 
The freedom of the worker and his 
conditions of existence were entirely 
subject to the will of the employer, 
that is to say, of the State, which 
was dominated by the communist 
party. 

Continuing, Miss Sender said that 
a Government decree prohibited all 
fixing of wages by collective contract. 
Instead, they were fixed by the gov- 
ernment by normative acts, that is, 
acts having the character of a bind- 
ing legal rule. Referring to Stak- 
hanovism, Miss Sender said that this 
led to piece-rate cutting and speed-up 
methods. The foreman was obliged 
to encourage Stakhanovite methods 
and establish increasingly high stand- 
ards of output, standards which, for 
physical reasons, some workers could 
not reach. These practices had now 
spread to trade-unions in all the 
countries under Sovict domination. 


Aware of the fact that her state- 
ment would be challenged, Miss 
Sender said that the only way to 
establish the truth was to raise the 
iron curtain. The ICFTU, she said, 
did not want the investigations to be 
confined to the countries of Eastern 
Europe. They should be conducted 
in all countries where trade-union 
rights were not respected. She was 
thinking in particular of countries in 
Latin America under military dicta- 
torship. 
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The basic fact about the Soviet 
Union trade-unions was that they 
could not be regarded as trade-unions 
at all, said Mr. Kotschnig, of the 
United States. After describing how, 
from being defenders of the workers’ 
interests, the trade-unions had grad- 
ually become the instrument of the 
communist party, the United States 
representative mentioned the rules 
establishing the duties of trade- 
unions, drafted by the trade-union 
congress convened in 1949. Between 
1932 and 1949, he said, there had 
been no trade-union congress in the 
Soviet Union. Referring to these 
rules, Mr. Kotschnig made the fol- 
lowing points: 


Increasing production, and not the 
welfare of the workers was supposed 
to be the main purpose of the trade- 
unions in the U.S.S.R. It was a duty 
of the trade-unions to help the work- 
ers to increase their productivity and 
professional qualifications, and en- 
courage application of new techni- 
ques. Here again, Mr. Kotschnig said, 
the emphasis was on whipping the 
Soviet worker into greater  pro- 
ductivity, irrespective of individual 
wellbeing. 

Strikes, though not prohibited by 
law, were non-existent as means of 
serving the interests of the workers. 
There had been very few strikes 
since they were frowned upon by 
the party. The services responsible 
for social security and the protection 
of the workers which, up to 1933, 
had been under the Commissariat of 
Labor, were transterred to trade- 
unions which had thus become a true 
governmental organ. Another duty 
of the trade-unions was to help their 
members to raise the standard of 
their ideological and political educa- 
tion. This had made the trade-union 
leaders the clergy of the communist 
religion of the state. 

Concluding, Mr. Kotschnig pointed 
out that rather than being organiza- 
tions of the workers, for the work- 
ers, by the workers, the Soviet Union 
trade-unions were instruments used 
by the state to make the worker 
more productive and docile, and to 
indoctrinate him. 


Soviet Union’s Reply 


The IcFTU communication had 
been submitted under pressure by the 
United States and the United King- 
dom, and was one more instance of 
the campaign of slander conducted 


by these Powers against the U.S.S.R.. 
said Mr. Korneyev, of the Soviet 
Union. The sole purpose of ICFTU’s 
alleged complaint was to alienate the 
sympathies of workers in the capi- 
talist world from the U.S.S.R., and 
to divert the attention of world pub- 
lic Opinion from the fact that the 
first tangible result of the war- 
mongering policy of the United 
States was to lower the standard of 
living of the working classes in the 
capitalist world. 

In a point by point answer to the 
allegations against his country, the 
Soviet Union representative made 
these points :— 

Soviet trade unions were abso- 
lutely voluntary organizations, and 
the right to form them was guar- 
anteed under the Soviet Union con- 
stitution to all workers, whether 
manual or office workers. The Labor 
Code defined the role of trade-unions 
as a party representing the workers 
in collective contracts. 

[rade-union activity in the 
U.S.S.R. was directed toward de- 
veloping production and increasing 
the living conditions of the workers, 
Mr. Korneyev continued. Socialist 
emulation to increase and improve 
production had become a vast move- 
ment involving more than 90 per 
cent of all workers. 

Referring to the rights of the trade- 
unions, the Soviet Union representa- 
tive said that they took a very active 
part in the drafting of legislation 
relating to production, labor and 
cultural development. They partic- 
ipated in the planning and fixing of 
wage scales. They administered so- 
cial insurance, organized medical as- 
sistance, estabilshed sanitoria and 
rest homes, allocated housing, and 
helped to develop technical and 
political education. They had the 
right to authorize the opening of 
new undertakings. They maintained 
a large number of centres responsi- 
ble for devising safety methods for 
the workers and the protection of 
their health. 

In the capitalist countries, said 
Mr. Korneyev, the sole thought of 
the masses of unemployed was to 
obtain work, whatever the conditions. 
That was the explanation of the in- 
creasing number of industrial acci- 
dents there. Referring to the state- 
ment of John L. Lewis, President of 
the United Mine Workers of the 
United States, that in the course of 
nineteen years, the number of min- 
ers killed or injured in the United 
States was 1,250,000, he said that in 
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the U.S.S.R., due to the action taken 
by the state and the trade-unions, the 
number of accidents at work and 
occupation diseases was continually 
decreasing. 

Collective contracts between the 
trade-unions and the management 
were concluded with the participa- 
tion of the wage-earners themselves. 
Turning to social insurance, the So- 
viet Union representative said that 
under a decree of 1933, trade-unions 
also administered social insurance 
and the Soviet State devoted a large 
part of the national income to social 
insurance. The amount of social in- 
surance funds, consisting solely of 
contributions by undertakings was in 
1950 more than double the amount 
paid in 1940. 

Mr. Korneyev gave figures of the 
spas, sanitoria, clubs, libraries, cine- 
mas and sports grounds administered 
by the trade-unions themselves. 

Many foreign trade unionists visit- 
ing the Soviet Union had recognized 
the importance of the part played 
there by the trade-unions. Trade- 
union leader James Carey, who 
visited U.S.S.R. in 1945 had paid a 
tribute to Soviet trade-unions for de- 
fending the workers. Phillip Murray 
had written about Mr. Carey’s report 
that he hoped that it would help to 
prevent the separation of the world 
into two hostile camps, and would 
put an end to the feelings of hos- 
tility towards a great nation whose 
collaboration was an_ indispensable 
in peace as it had been in war. Mr. 
Korneyev regretted that after such 
statements, Mr. Carey and Mr. Mur- 
ray were today spreading slanders 
against the Soviet Union. 

The organization of the Soviet 
trade-unions was perfectly demo- 
cratic, said Mr. Korneyev. Their 
leaders were elected by secret ballot, 
whereas in the capitalistic countries 
the trade-union leaders were often 
bureaucrats. ICFTU’s slanders against 
the Soviet Union were intended to 
divert attention from the repressive 
measures against the workers and 
the infringement of their funda- 
mental rights in the capitalist coun- 
tries, and particularly in the colonies. 


Polish Point of View 


The charges by the United States 
representative regarding the influence 
of the communist party in the trade- 
unions of the Soviet Union; of the 
co-operation of trade-unions in build- 
ing socialism; and of the fact that 
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workers in the Soviet Union were 
taking Over management of affairs 
normally run by the Government 
could hardly be called serious 
charges, declared Dr. Katz-Suchy. 
The relationship between the trade- 
unions and the communist party 
within the U.S.S.R. was a matter of 
internal concern, and could hardly 
be called an infringement of trade- 
union rights. 

The so-called ICFTU. was simply 
an instrument of American foreign 
policy. This had been confirmed by 
a member of the State Department 
who, speaking on June 10, 1950, had 
announced that one of the aims of 
the organization was to spread the 
American way of life in Europe. 
ICFTU’s resolution of May 25, 1950, 
as reported in the Danish newspaper 
Land og Folk, clearly showed that 
ICFTU wished to set up a special in- 
telligence service which would carry 
out espionage in the people’s democ- 
racies. The Polish representative re- 
jected the IcFTU’s allegations against 
the Soviet Union as slanderous. 


United Kingdom’s Question 


For the United Kingdom, Mr. 
Corley Smith could not accept the 
Polish representative’s statement that 
the Hungarian trade-unions had 
themelves removed their leaders. It 
ws common knowledge that the gov- 
ernment had been responsible for 
that action. It was because of actions 
like this that workers of the free 
countries had felt obliged to turn 
against those of the communist 
regime and to split away from the 
WFTU, for otherwise they could not 
have retained their freedom. He re- 
jected the Polish charge that the 
ICFTU was a tool of the State De- 
partment. 

Turning to the allegations against 
the Soviet Union, Mr. Corley Smith 
observed that the Council might 
decide that trade-union rights, as 
understood by the United Nations, 
did not exist in the U.S.S.R., and 
therefore such rights could not be 
infringed. Since this point of view 
was not acceptable to the Soviet 
Union, the matter had to be studied, 
and the truth or untruth of the al- 
legations determined, by the Fact- 
Finding and Conciliation Commis- 
sion. The United Kingdom repre- 
sentative formally asked the Soviet 
Union delegation whether or not its 
Government was prepared to agree 


to investigation of the question by 
that Commission. 

Trade-unions in Czechoslovakia 
were a unified organization, said 
Oldrich Kaiser, of Czechoslovakia. 
Patterning their effort upon the trade- 
unions of the Soviet Union, they 
had become strong, united and free, 
while trade-unions in the United 
States and other capitalistic countries 
were still subject to confiscation of 
property, persecution of their lead- 
ers, national discrimination, and 
other repressive measures. 

In its communication alleging 
violations of trade rights in Czecho- 
slovakia, the ICFTU had made these 
charges: measures had been taken 
concerning trade-union activities 
without consultation with the mem- 
bership; immediately after February, 
1948, the six-day week was rein- 
troduced in all enterprises as against 
the five-day week formerly prac- 
ticed; work councils had ceased to 
be independent. The Slave Labor 
system had been transplanted; and 
a most severe speed-up system in- 
troduced. 

The present unified trade-union 
movement in Czechoslovakia was 
contributing to the maintenance of 
world peace through fraternal co- 
operation with the trade-unions of 
the other people’s democracies and 
with all others who truly served the 
workers’ interests, conclued Mr. 
Kaiser. 


Soviet Union’s Answer 


Asked once more by the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom to 
reply to his question, Mr. Korneyev 
said that he had already replied to 
the slanderous accusations made 
against his country by the United 
States and the United Kingdom, and 
had nothing further to say at the 
moment. 

When the Council took up the 
fourth category of allegations, those 
against Spain, Romania and Japan, 
there was considerable difference of 
opinion On whether they should be 
considered. The United Kingdom 
representative was not sure whether 
it was within the Council’s com- 
petence to deal with matters affect- 
ing states which were members 
neither of the United Nations nor 
of the 110. The representatives of 
Belgium and Chile disagreed with 
this view. They supported the pro- 
cedure laid down in the joint Bel- 
gian-Swedish draft resolution. 
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There was also a difference of 
opinion as regards individual coun- 
tries. The representatives of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, and the Soviet 
Union opposed the consideration of 
allegations made against Romania 
by the icFTU. These were unwar- 
ranted slanders, they said. The repre- 
sentative of Peru opposed the con- 
sideration of the allegations against 
Spain made by the Union General da 
Trabajadores de Espana en el Exilio. 
This, he said, was a political organi- 
zation in exile, and its allegations 
lacked impartiality, were poltical is- 
sues and had nothing to do with 
trade-union rights. The Polish rep- 
resentative, however, urged the con- 
sideration of the allegations against 
Spain which, he said, were submitted 
by a trade-union. 


Spain, Romania, Japan 


In its communcation to the Sec- 
retary-General, addressed from Tou- 
louse, France, the Union General de 
Trabajadores de Espana en el Exilio 
charged that trade-unions did not 
exist in Spain. Internal regulations 
in factories were prescribed by the 
totalitarian state, as also were con- 
ditions of wages, hours of work, pro- 
duction, etc. 

Allegations against Romania came 
from the 1cFTU. Workers had no 
right to choose jobs, nor was there 
even a trace of job security, the 
ICFTU charged. Instigation to or par- 
ticipation in strikes was a criminal 
offence. Industrial workers were ob- 
liged to work for 12 to 14 hours per 
day under Stakhanovite speed-up 
methods. There was also “forced 
labor” under the guise of “voluntary 
labor brigades.” 


Infringements of trade-union rights 
in Japan were alleged in three com- 
munications. The WwFTU protested 
against the arrest of some workers 
for taking part in a demonstration to 
demand an improvement in_ the 
standard of living, and the imprison- 
ment of trade-union workers. The 
WFTU also protested “the anti-demo- 
cratic campaign” against the Jap- 
anese communist party. The other 
two communications, one from the 
Confederation Generale du Travail 
(cGT), Paris, and the other from the 
Unified Trade-Unions of Amster- 
dam (Netherlands), protested against 
the dissolution of the Zen-Ro-Ren— 
the liaison committee of Japanese 
trade-unions—by an order which, it 
alleged, General MacArthur had 
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caused the Japanese Government to 
issue. 

Replying to the ICFTU’s allegations 
against Romania, Mr. Saad, repre- 
sentative of the WFTU, said that they 
were devoid of any basis in facts. 
Describing at length the activities of 
the Romanian trade-unions, Mr. 
Saad asserted that the Labor Code, 
promulgated on May 30, 1950, was 
a victory of the Romanian people 
over its expoiters. That Code laid 
down principles of remuneration ac- 
cording to the quality and amount 
of work; provided for paid holidays 
for workers; for an eight-hour day; 
for free medical attention, and so- 
cial insurance benefits. He men- 
tioned the rise in real wage, and the 
decreasing cost of products. He also 
dwelt upon the cultural achievements 
in Romania. 

For the 1cFTU, Miss Sender said 
she was convinced that an investiga- 
tion should be carried out in Ro- 
mania as well as in Spain. If work- 
ers were as well off in Romania as 
had been stated by the WFTU rpre- 
sentative, that country should invite 
the Fact-Finding Commission for in- 
vestigation. 

Dealing with allegations against 
Japan, Mr. Saad, of the WFTU, said 
that the chief victims of persecution 
were the miners and the railway 
workers who had been refused the 
right to strike. General MacArthur 
had been responsible for numerous 
decrees which were in direct viola- 
tion of trade-union rights. General 
MacArthur's policy, he said, was 
aimed at the re-establishment in 
Japan of the big trusts which would 
serve to prepare for aggression and 
the war which certain circles were 
instigating. 


U.S.S.R. Criticism 


Intervening, Mr. Kotschnig, of the 
United States, pointed out that his 
Government was in no way respon- 
sible for labor questions in Japan 
which were essentially a concern of 
the Japanese Government and the 
Allied Occupation Authorities. He 
said that he would vote in favor of 
the Belgian-Swedish draft resolution 
which suggested identical procedure 
regarding allegations about Spain, 
Romania and Japan. 

Supplementing the remarks made 
by the representative of WFTU, Mr. 
Korneyev, of the U.S.S.R., said that 
since the end of the war, Japan had 
been the scene of a violent reac- 





tionary Campaign against trade-union 
rights. Strikes were ruthlessly sup- 
pressed by the Government and the 
United States Occupaton Authorities. 
According to a Ministry of Labor 
announcement, all labor agitation, 
such as protests against dismissals, 
were considered crimes against the 
state, and dealt with accordingly. 
These violations of trade-union rights 
were all the more flagrant and re- 
prehensible for they also violated the 
decisions of the Far Eastern Com- 
mission. The responsibility for this 
was entirely on the United States 
Military Command. 

Referring to Spain, Mr. Korneyev 
said that no proof was needed to 
establish the allegations against that 
country. Fascist regimes did not 
recognize democratic principles. 


Peru’s Proposal 


Dr. Alberto Wagner de Reyna, of 
Peru, wondered if the allegations 
against Spain, being of a political 
character, should be examined on 
the same footing as those submitted 
by genuine trade-union organiza- 
tions. Since the Council had decided 
to act on that communication, it 
might at least deprive it of its 
political character. The Peruvian 
representative therefore wished to 
amend the Belgian-Swedish draft 
resolution so that instead of forward- 
ing the communication to Spain— 
which might not be acceptable to 
that country—the Secretary-General 
may point out that he had received 
allegations regarding infringement of 
trade-union rights in Spain. 

At its next meeting, the Council 
adopted by 13 votes to 5, with no 
abstentions, a United States proposal 
to postpone consideration of new al- 
legations until the next session, to 
give the Governments concerned suf- 
ficient time to study the charges 
brought against them. The occasion 
for the United States proposal was 
the submission by the wrTtu of new 
allegations against Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Kenya, 
and the United States. 

The United States proposal was 
strongly opposed by Poland and the 
Soviet Union on the ground that the 
Council resolution at its tenth ses- 


sion, under which allegations re- 
garding infringements of _ trade- 


union rights were being discussed, 
did not set a time-limit for their 
presentation. These representatives 
charged that the United States and 
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the United Kingdom were trying to 
evade discussion of allegations 
against their countries after having 
discussed those against others. The 
United Kingdom, Sweden and Bel- 
gium supported the United States 
proposal. In the vote, Chile and 
Uruguay, together with Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland and the U.S.S.R.., 
voted against the United States pro- 
posal. 

The last speaker to be heard in 
the general debate was Dr. G. Ki- 
bedi, representative of the Interna- 
tional Federation of Christian Trade- 
Unions. He said that his organiza- 
tion had services which kept it in- 
formed of violations of trade-union 
rights throughout the world. It had 
always combatted totalitarianism. 
Enjoying greater freedom than any 
other trade-union organization, it 
was most anxious that  trade- 
union rights should be clearly 
defined and effectively protected 
throughout the world. 


President’s Ruling Rejected 


After devoting six meetings to a 
general debate, the Council at its 
seventh meeting began discussing the 
two draft resolutions, one submitted 
by Czechoslovakia, and the other 
jointly by Belgium and Sweden. 
When the Czechoslovak representa- 
tive, Jiri Nosek, in moving his pro- 
posal, referred to violations of trade- 
uion rights in Bolivia, Jacobo Schaul- 
sohn, of Chile, interrupted him on a 
point of order. Reminding the Presi- 
dent that the Council had just de- 
cided not to consider new allega- 
tions at this session, he said that 
it could not hear presentation of new 
facts. President Hernan Santa Cruz 
ruled that the Czechoslovak repre- 
sentative was free to continue his 
statement since he was_ merely 
presenting the reasons why he had 
proposed his draft resolution. 

This ruling was challenged by Mr. 
Schaulsohn, and rejected by 9 votes 
to 4, with 5 abstentions. The repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union im- 
mediately protested against what he 
called the crude pressure exerted by 
the United States and the United 
Kingdom. The Anglo-American ma- 
jority, led by the United States, had 
deprived the minority of its right to 
express its views. For Poland, Dr. 
Katz-Suchy considered the decision 
harmful to the dignity and prestige 
of the Council. The Council decision 
to declare the Czechoslovakian draft 
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resolution out of order was unjust. 
Mr. Kotschnig, of the United States, 
pointed out that his delegation had 
not even participated in the deci- 
sion. The reference to the Anglo- 
American majority and its imposing 
the present decision was an insult to 
the free and sovereign states repre- 
sented on the Council, Mr. Kot- 
schnig_ said. 

Amendments to the only draft 
resolution left before the Council— 
the Belgian-Swedish draft — were 
proposed by the representatives of 
the Philippines, Peru, Pakistan, the 
United States, and Poland. The Po- 
lish representative wanted to delete 
from the joint proposal paragraphs 
relating to Czechoslovakia, Hungary 
and Romania, and the paragraph re- 
questing the Soviet Union to reply 
whether it agreed to the allegations 
against it being forwarded to the ILo. 
These Polish amendments were re- 
jected. 

Besides arguments for and against 
the various amendments, other points 
raised in the debate were: omission 
of any reference to WFTU’s allega- 
tions against France in the draft 
resolution; the legal aspect of the 
provision asking the Secretary-Gen- 
eral to communicate to the Spanish 
Government allegations regarding 
that country; and the competence ot 
ILO to deal with the matter. 

Answering the criticism that the 
joint proposal was somewhat dis- 
criminatory because it did not deal 
with the communication concerning 
France, the Belgian representative 
said that the measure taken by the 
French Government had not violated 
any of the trade-union rights listed 
in the Czechoslovakian draft resolu- 
tion. He had every reason to be- 
lieve that if the communication were 
referred to 1Lo, it would decline to 
consider it. 

In withdrawing the authorization 
given by it to wrTu, France had 
acted under pressure of the United 
States, said Dr. Katz-Suchy. The 
French Government’s order was is- 
sued immediately after General 
Eisenhower's visit to France and be- 
fore the visit to Washington of the 
French Prime Minister Pleven. Dr. 
Katz-Suchy pointed out that Bel- 
gium, too, had dealt with the wFTu 
in a similar way after General Eisen- 
hower’s visit. 

For France, Mr. Tessier pointed 
out that the French Ministerial order 
had in no way affected the system 
of trade-union liberties in force in 


France. It merely withdrew an au- 
thorization given to the WFTuU; and 
no obligation, and certainly no 
permanent obligation § rested on 
France in that regard. 


Two Different Yardsticks 


A protest against the failure of 
the joint draft to mention the al- 
legations against France was also 
made by Dr. Ingles, of the Philip- 
pines. It was improper to apply two 
different yardsticks, he said. Unless 
the Council transmitted this allega- 
tion also to the ILO, it would lay it- 
self open to the charge of favoritism. 
He had not submitted an amend- 
ment to this effect because he thought 
the allegation might be made the 
subject of a separate draft resolu- 
tion. The President, however, re- 
minded Dr. Ingles that the discus- 
sion of the item would close at that 
meeting. 

What would be the legal position 
of the Secretary-General in address- 
ing a communication to Spain in the 
light of Assembly resoluitons?  In- 
vited by the President to express his 
views, a representation of the Legal 
Affairs Department of the United 
Nations stated that the provision that 
the Government of Franco Spain 
should not take part in “conferences 
or other activities” which might be 
arranged by the United Nations still 
remained in force. In the United 
Nations, the term “activities” had for 
the past four years been construed 
to apply to all official acts of the 
United Nations, including com- 
unications which, otherwise, would 
have to be sent to Spain. He could 
not for the time being express the 
policy of the Secretary-General in 
regard to the paragraph in the joint 
draft relating to Spain, since the 
Secretary-General would merely be 
a channel of transmission for the 
Council, and would in that capacity 
carry out the Council's instruction. 
It was for the Council to decide 
whether the measure proposed in the 
draft resolution was permissible in 
the light of Assembly decisions re- 
garding Spain. 

Baron van der Straten-Waillet, of 
Belgium, thought that the fact of 
debarring Spain from participation 
in United Nations activities should 
not be interoreted to mean _ that 
Spain could not be asked for ex- 
planations in cases of the type that 
the Council was discussing. To 
ignore Spain altogether would mean 
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that it could be accused without even 
being informed of the charges 
against it. 

Mr. Kotschnig, of the United 
States, thought that since the As- 
sembly’s resolution on Spain at its 
last session authorized its admission 
to specialized agencies, it was im- 
possible to maintain the prohibition 
preventing that country from partic- 
ipating in activities organized by 
those agencies. In the present case 
the action provided for could be re- 
garded as falling within the com- 
petence of the ILo. 


ILO’s Competence 


The Belgian proposal was an at- 
tempt to make the Secretary-General 
establish relations with the Franco 
Government which the General As- 
sembly had solemnly condemned as 
a fascist regime, and also to oblige 
the ILO to do the same. This, accord- 
ing to Dr. Katz-Suc y, of Poland, 
Was contrary to the original Assem- 
bly resolution in spite of the amend- 
ments adopted at the last session. 

Criticism of the ILO was made by 
Poland, Czechoslovakia and _ the 
U.S.S.R. ILO was not the only body 
competent to deal with labor mat- 
ters, said Dr. Katz-Suchy. Referring 
to 1Lo’s delays in dealing with cer- 
tain matters, the Polish representa- 
tive said that the sole purpose of 
referring communications regarding 
infringements of trade-union rights 
to ILO was to shelve them. 

ILO had long since lost all contact 
with the working class whose _ in- 
terests it no longer represented, said 
Mr. Korneyev, of the U.S.S.R. 

Nine of the persons chosen to be 
members of the Fact Finding Com- 
mission by ILo’s Governing Body 
were high grade civil servants or 
diplomats who in no way repre- 
sented the trade-unions; and, as at 
present constituted, the Commission 
was not in a position to carry out 
its task properly, said Mr. Nosek, of 
Czechoslovakia. 

Answers to this criticism came 
from Sweden, the United Kingdom 
and Peru. Mr. Michanek, of Sweden, 
regretted the attitude of the Polish 
representative toward ILo. Swedish 
trade-unions, he said, retained full 
confidence in that organization. 

The Polish representative had 
tried to discredit the Fact-Finding 
Commission and to undermine its 
authority said Mr. Corley Smith, of 
the United Kingdom. For Peru, Mr. 
Wagner de Reyna paid a triubte to 
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Five Hundred Tons 
of Opium in China 


In October 1950, the Secretary- 
General had been informed by the 
Government of the United Kingdom 
of the offer for sale to a British 
firm in Hongkong of 500 tons of 
opium stored on the mainland of 
China. 


By 14 votes to 3, with on absten- 
tion, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil adopted, on the recommendation 
of the Commission on Narcotic 
Drugs a _ resolution in which it 
viewed the offer for export of 500 
tons of opium with concern, and 
requested the organs entrusted under 
international treaties with the con- 
trol of narcotic substances to at- 
tempt to ascertain the origin of the 
opium. 


This decision forms part of the 
Council resolution on the revort of 
the fifth session of its Commission 
on Narcotic Drugs. In another deci- 
sion, the Council “urged” the Com- 
mission to make every possible ef- 
fort during its next session, sched- 
uled to begin on Aovril 10, 1951 in 
New York, to find an acceptable 
basis for an agreement among the 
governments concerned to limit the 
production of onium to medical and 
scientific needs. 

This important problem will oc- 
cupy most of the next session of the 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs to 
meet next April. An ad hoc Com- 
mittee of the Commission met in 
Ankara’ in November-December, 
1949, and agreed to the limitation of 
production and the shares of the 
world opium output for each produc- 
ing country. The matter was further 
considered in a joint committee of 
representatives of principal opium- 


ILO’s competence, impartiality and 
exemplary work. 


Ojection to that part of the joint 
proposal which would merely note 
that allegations regarding infringe- 
ments of trade-union rights in the 
French Cameroons were before the 
Trusteeship Council was raised by 
the Indian representative, Mr. Kir- 


producing countries, and of countries 
manufacturing drugs. Although a 
large area of agreement was achiev- 
ed on the general principles to be 
embodied in the proposed agreement 
the joint committee, however, failed 
to reach agreement on opium prices, 
the precise form of international in- 
spection, and the problem of com- 
petition which the drug-manufac- 
turing countries will have to face as 
a result of the exports of opium 
derivatives by countries producing 
opium under the proposed Interim 
Agreement. 


In another decision, the Council 
approved the plan, submitted to it 
by the Commission, for further 
elaboration of a single convention to 
replace existing international treaties 
for drug control. The Commission 
informed the Council that it will not, 
for the time being, transmit the Draft 
Convention to Governments for com- 
ments. Members of the Commission 
had, however, undertaken to request 
their respective Governments to send 
their comments to the Secretary- 
General before the Commission’s 
next session. Similarly, the Secre- 
tary-General had been requested to 
invite comments on the Draft from 
the Permanent Central Opium Board 
as soon as possible. Finally, the 
Commission proposed to make a 
detailed study of the Single Draft 
Convention at its seventh session. 
This plan was approved by the 
Council. 


The Council asked the Commis- 
sion on Narcotic Drugs to hold its 
next session in New York beginning 
April 10, 1951, and to finish it with- 
in two months. 


palani. He said he would vote 
against that paragraph, for he 
thought that the matter should be 
dealt with in a separate draft. 


After rejecting the Polish amend- 
ment, the Council adopted the joint 
Swedish-Belgian draft proposal, as 
amended, by 14 votes to 3, with 1 
abstention. 
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Council Assays Improved Conditions 


In Trust Territory of New Guinea 





IVE thousand square miles of 
rugged country in New Guinea 
were penetrated by peaceful patrols 
and brought under government in- 
fluence during 1949-50 and in the 
next three years Australia hopes to 
bring the whole Trust Territory, con- 
sisting of about 600 islands with a 
land area of 93,000 square miles, 
under full administrative control. 
This was disclosed by J. H. Jones, 
Special Representative of the Admin- 
istering Authority, in presenting the 
annual report on New Guinea to the 
Trusteeship Council which com- 
pleted its review on March 13. 

In an opening statement, Mr. 
Jones told the Council that the year 
ending June 30, 1950, had been 
marked by steady progress in all 
spheres of activity. The Administra- 
tion’s aim was to establish certain 
elementary forms of organization 
and to repair the widespread war 
devastation—a task still not com- 
pleted. Plans to change the village 
official system of direct control to 
village councils with specific powers 
were being implemented in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Na- 
tive Village Council’s Ordinance of 
December 30, 1949. In some dis- 
tricts these village councils had al- 
ready been established. 

Mr. Jones pointed out, however, 
that owing to the different stages of 
advancement—varying from the so- 
phisticated people of the coastal and 
sub-coastal regions to the “stone- 
age” people living in the back areas 
—the village councils would be es- 
tablished only in a few selected reg- 
ions. The extent of the initial devo- 
lution of financial and administra- 
tive authority would depend on the 
capabilities of those concerned. A\l- 
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Primitive Regions Brought Under Government Control 





though indigenous customs would 
be given full consideration in the 
constitution of the councils, it was 
intended that all sections of a com- 
munity have the opportunity to be 
represented. It was planned to estab- 
lish a system of councils at the levels 
of village, area, district and region, 
with each body acting as an electoral 
authority for the council senior to 
it. 


Economic Progress 


In the economic field the Special 
Representative said the Administra- 
tion was planning future forest pol- 
icy as an integral part of the general 
program for developing the terri- 
tory. A high proportion of New 
Guinea’s forests must be retained 
under government management and 
a long-range policy framed which 
would not be affected by political or 
other changes and would be backed 
by stable finance. A new forestry 
ordinance would provide powers to 
enforce the proper conservation and 
development of privately-owned for- 
ests. The future demand for timber 
was expected to be greatly increased. 

The Administration intended that 
both indigenous and non-indigenous 
elements be associated in plans for 
economic development. Thirty new 
commercial firms had registered dur- 
ing the year under review and the 
Administration’s policy was to en- 
courage and help persons seeking to 
set up industries. The response of 
indigenous enterprise to this policy 
had been most encouraging. Copra 
production had totalled 5,300 tons 
during 1949-50 and increased plant- 
ing of other crops was taking place. 
In the Central Highlands District 





over 3,000 pounds of coffee beans 
had been produced and a million 
pounds of vegetables offered for sale. 
These and other agricultural activi- 
ties were in addition to the esti- 
mated 1,400 tons of food produced 
daily by the people to meet their 
own requirements, 

Work in the research field greatly 
increased during the year. Mr. Jones 
continued. This included: a census 
of the indigenous population (still 
taking place); investigations into ma- 
rine and fresh water fisheries and a 
survey of indigenous methods of 
fish preservation; a hospital require- 
ments inquiry; and large-scale tu- 
bercular testing preparatory to mass 
inoculations with BCG serum. In 
addition a statistical office had been 
set up and surveys of depopulation 
were being made in certain areas. 


Social Advancement 


Turning to social progress, Mr. 
Jones reported continued progress in 
the field of public health, where ex- 
penditures had totalled 119,805 Aus- 
tralian pounds more than the preced- 
ing year. Two European and three 
indigenous hospitals had been com- 
pleted and the newly approved hos- 
pital construction program, to be 
completed within five years, would 
cost about 5,000,000 Australian 
pounds. 

The visit of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil’s Mission to the territory had been 
an outstanding event during 1950 
and its report and observations had 
been noted with great interest by the 
Administration. (The Council con- 


sidered the Visiting Mission’s report 
in conjunction with the administra- 
tive report.) 
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Members then questioned the Spe- 
cial Representative on various as- 
pects of the report. Francis B. Sayre, 
of the United States, asked about 
the village councils. The three vil- 
lage councils already set up had not 
been operating long enough to gauge 
their degree of success, said Mr. 
Jones. They were under the su- 
pervision of an officer of the Native 
Affairs Branch and would have the 
power to make regulations applying 
to village affairs, subject to the Dis- 
trict Commissioner’s approval. In 
addition District Advisory Councils, 
consisting of residents nominated by 
the Administrator, would soon be 
functioning. 

It was hoped the Legislative Coun- 
cil would be established during 1951 
but Mr. Jones cited difficulties in 
arranging for elections. It was also 
hoped the village councils would 
provide the people with sufficient 
administrative experience to enable 
them later to serve on the Legisla- 
tive Council. It was proposed that 
the latter would consist of 29 mem- 
bers, including one administrator, 16 
official and 12 non-official members, 
three of whom would be indigenous 
inhabitants. 


“Paliau Movement” 


Several members evinced keen in- 
terest in the so-called “Paliau Move- 
ment” which had originated in the 
Manus District, and to which the 
Visiting Mission had devoted con- 
siderable attention in its report. Re- 
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plying to various questions on this 
subject, Mr. Jones said that Paliau, 
a 45-year old indigenous leader, had 
been animated by a strong desire 
to improve the conditions of his peo- 
ple and had sometimes been over- 
zealous in defence of his people’s 
welfare. For example he had per- 
suaded the people of Baluan Island, 
mainly Catholics, not to attend 
church. On the other hand, he had 
been extremely helpful to the Ad- 
ministration. He had insisted on high 
standards of community cleanliness, 
had initiated the formation of in- 
digenous councils and impressed on 
his people the need for loyalty to the 
District Commissioner. However, 
when he assumed powers in excess 
of what was considered desirable, it 
had become necessary to check his 
activity. He had attempted to tell 
people that they need not take their 
grievances to the Commissioner but 
could be judged by the village au- 
thorities, and had been sentenced to 
six months’ imprisonment for mak- 
ing a false statement. He was now 
released and was helping to establish 
village councils on his island and he 
would probably serve on one of 
them. 

The Administering Authority had 


MOBILE CLINICS visit outlying areas of 
the Trust Territory by air, sea and land. 
Villagers are here ferried out to a clinic 
on a launch at Tupuslei. During 1950, 
over 130,000 indigenous inhabitants were 
examined in their villages by the Ad- 
ministration’s medical patrols. 





no evidence of any nationalistic ele- 
ment or movement against foreign- 
erh in the Paliau Movement. Ques- 
tiloned further on the matter, Mr. 


Jones recalled that when Allied 
forces had re-occupied Manus a 
huge military base had been estab- 
lished with hundreds of thousands 
of soldiers stationed there. Airfields 
had been built and part of the popu- 
lation had been transferred to other 
areas and generally subjected to 
many trials and tribulations. The 
United States, to whom most of the 
extensive supplies had belonged, had 
generously distributed a large part 
of them to the local people. That 
was one of the underlying reasons 
for the so-called “cargo cult.” The 
general situation had been chaotic. 
The people were confused as to what 
was happening in their island home 
and had been selling things at ex- 
orbitant prices. They had thus ac- 
quired a completely false idea of the 
true value of certain goods. 

When Mr. Jones visited the dis- 
trict he found various accusations 
against Paliau, who was alleged to 
be training young islanders as sol- 
diers. He was also supposed to have 
created a secret society which alleg- 
edly governed Manus, Mr. Jones had 
investigated all this and found most 
of the allegations untrue. Paliau had 
nothing to do with the “cargo cult” 
which resulted from the people’s de- 
sire to procure supplies from a 
source which to them seemed like 
magic. On Baluan Island, where 
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Paliau wielded great influence, Mr. 
Jones was struck by the excellent 
condition of roads, reconstruction of 
homes and the cleanliness of the peo- 
ple. Paliau had persuaded the people 
to make some land available to the 
inhabitants of a neighboring island, 
a task which the Administration 
had previously attempted without 
success. Bput Paliau had quarreled 
with the local Catholic missions and 
had set up his own church where he 
preached a so-called new religion. 
This proved to be nothing more than 
the principles embodied in the indig- 
enous administrative regulations. 
Paliau was then taken to Port 
Moresby for an orientation course 
and later sent back to Manus where 
the situation was now normal. The 
Special Representative said no proof 
was found that the man had been a 
war criminal, although there was 
conflicting evidence about this. Aus- 
tralian officers who had been behind 
the Japanese lines in the area had 
maintained that Paliau had used his 
authority to help the people. 
Because of his age, the Admini- 
stration felt that Paliau was not cap- 
able of becoming an administrator. 
On the other hand, he could play a 
useful part in local ¢ouncils and 
necessary steps were being taken to 
guide him in that field. (Comment- 
ing on the Paliau Movement in its 
report, the Visiting Mission stated: 
Having deep spiritual as well as po- 
litical, social and economic implica- 
tions, the Paliau§ Movement and 
other anti-social trends should be 
kept under the closest observation to 
discover their full causes, so that 
appropriate remedies may be taken. 


Village Chiefs 


Questioned by Henri Laurentie, of 
France, Mr. Jones explained that the 
proposal to pay salaries to the village 
chiefs had been considered and re- 
jected, in view of the limited respon- 
sibilities of the chief and the immin- 
ence of the new system of village 
councils. 

Replying to a series of questions 
submitted by A. A. Soldatov, of the 
U.S.S.R., the Special Representative 
reiterated that he was unable to give 
a precise date for the establishment 
of the Legislative Council. None of 
the members of the present Executive 
Council was an indigenous person 
and at present no higher or medium 
posts in the Administration were 
occupied by indigenous inhabitants. 

Carlos Quesada Zapiola, of Ar- 
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gentina, asked if the status of the 
indigenous people had yet been de- 
fined. The question was still under 
consideration and he was unable to 
say when a decision might be taken, 
said the Special Representative. 
Recalling the passing of the Papua- 
New Guinea Act of 1949—described 
as a step toward self-government for 
the territory—Mr. Quesada Zapiola 
asked what grounds the Administer- 
ing Authority had for making such 
an assertion. Mr. Jones explained 
that the Act provided for a Legis- 
lative Council, composed of indig- 
enous inhabitants, an executive coun- 
cial and advisory and village coun- 
cils. The establishment of those or- 
gans represented progress, he said. 


Patrols 


Questioned by Enrique de Mar- 
chena, of the Dominican Republic, 
the Special Representative said the 
patrol system had been under Gov- 
ernment control for many years in 
areas where it was consolidating its 
influence or regions not yet brought 
under administrative control. The 
patrols were led by exceptionally ex- 
perienced officers. Sometimes they 
experienced difficulty in making con- 
tact with the inhabitants and often 
villagers fled their homes when the 


patrols arrived. In some areas there 
was no contact whatsoever between 
neighboring tribes, either owing to 
impassable natural obstacles or be- 
cause of feuds. In such cases, the 
Administration was careful to avoid 
sending people from a_ controlled 
area into an uncontrolled zone, as 
interpreters for instance, for fear of 
starting a tribal war. 

Turning to economic questions, 
the Special Representative was asked 
about the dangers of land alienation 
—a problem of particular concern to 
the Trusteeship Council. He said a 
complete survey of the territory’s 
land problem was being made by a 
commission working independently 
of the Administration. The indigen- 
ous land owner would be left in 
possession when he could show title 
to his land, but there were thousands 
of miles of uninhabited country and 
many people owned land far in excess 
of their requirements. Any surplus 
land would be taken over as Crown 
land and later leased to indigenous 
and non-indigenous persons for de- 
velopment. 

Asked by Dr. S. S. Liu, of China, 
about a new Co-Operative Societies 
Ordinance, Mr. Jones said this had 
come into effect last September but 
was retroactive to August, 1949. Ten 
co-operatives had been registered 


YOUNG STUDENTS at Kavieng, in New Ireland, listen to an educational broadcast on 
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and ninety more were under examin- 
ation by the registry officers. Most 
were consumer co-operatives con- 
cerned mainly with copra produc- 
tion, but a bakery, a number of res- 
taurants and a motor-carrier had also 
been registered as co-operatives. Re- 
plying further to Dr. Liu, the Spec- 
ial Representative stated that rice had 
been the staple diet of about 20,000 
laborers for many years and they 
received a daily ration of about two 
pounds. Villagers generally con- 
sumed little rice but the Administra- 
tion was encouraging its cultivation 
as an addition to the habitual diet. 


Gold Production 


Mr. Soldatov wanted to know how 
the increased gold production had 
improved miners’ living standards 
and general conditions in the terri- 
tory. The U.S.S.R. representative 
also asked questions about wages 
and working condition. The Specia! 
Representative had no information 
regarding profits of the gold mining 
companies which paid a royalty and 
import duties on anything they 
brought into the territory. (Ac- 
cording to the report the largest min- 
ing concern is the Bulolo Gold 
Dredging Ltd., with fixed assets in 
New Guinea of £16,000,000. The 
Visiting Mission found the Bulolo 


camp, an isolated spot, was the only 
place in the territory where the 
standard of installations had reached 
a satisfactory level.) 

Mr. Jones said the New Guinea 
gold miner worked a 44-hour week. 
Frequent inspections were made and 
conditions at the mines were found 
to be “very good.” Indentured work- 
ers received their keep, housing, 
medical aid and fares in addition to 
wages, so that they generally earned 
much more than actually appeared 
to be the case in cash. Under the 
1950 Labor Ordinance the minimum 
wage had been raised from ten to 
fifteen shillings a month. 

Answering subsequent questions 
regarding wages and living costs, the 
Special Representative emphasized 
that in addition to their wages all 
indigenous workers and their fami- 
lies received free food, clothing, 
housing and medical attention; their 
fares were also paid to and from 
work. It was therefore very difficult 
to find a formula which would give 
the cost of living of a New Guinea 
worker. The situation might slowly 
change and the indigenous workers 
might ask to be paid in money and 
not in kind. At present it was im- 
possible in many areas for workers 
to purchase their own food for the 
simple reason that there were no 
stores. 

Mr. Quesada Zapiola noted that, 
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according to the Mission’s report, 
workers also received sea-shells for 
their money value. Did this mean 
European employers paid _ their 
workers with sea shells? Although 
there was no provision in the Labor 
Ordinance for such payment, Mr. 
Jones said it was possible casual la- 
borers in the Central Highlands were 
so paid. The practice would prob- 
ably continue for some time until the 
people became accustomed to Aus- 
tralian currency. 


Pointing to the lack of roads in 
the territory Awni Khalidy, of Iraq, 
wondered how it was possible to ad- 
minister the country and whether all 
supplies were transported by air. Mr. 
Khalidy also commented on the Vis- 
iting Mission’s statement that it had 
seen hardly any government instal- 
lations which were not of a primitive 
nature. When Australia resumed its 
administration in 1946 there were 
only temporary buildings put up by 
the armed forces, said the Special 
Representative. These had been im- 
proved but it would probably cost 
about £50,000,000 to replace all the 
temporary buildings. With regard to 
roads, Mr. Jones said authough there 
were few suitable for vehicular traf- 
fic there were thousands suitable 
for walking and all villages were con- 
nected by such tracks. Most supplies 
were transported by air, and there 
were about 150 air-strips in the ter- 
ritory. All machinery, including 
large dredges for the gold mines, 
had been carried in by planes. 

Enlarging on this question during 
the general debate, David O. Hay 
of Australia, assured the Council 
that New Guinea could and was be- 
ing administered with the present 
system of communications. He 
stressed that road construction was 
a major operation in a country like 
New Guinea with its adverse weather 
conditions, and that road building 
would involve both funds and labor 
which might be used for other tasks 
of perhaps equal importance. Both 
the Council’s comments and those of 
the Visiting Mission in this matter 
would be seriously considered by the 
Administering Authority. 


Social Conditions 


The Council next turned to social 
questions and Mr. Khalidy recalled 
that when in West Africa he had 
heard of cases where the indigenous 
inhabitants went naked and when 
compelled to wear clothes had 
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caught pneumonia. Were similar 
conditions prevalent in New Guinea? 
The Special Representative agreed 
this was so and that it was at the 
request of medical authorities that 
the people had been prohibited from 
covering the upper part of their bod- 
ies. In areas which had been under 
administrative control for some time, 
however, they were allowed to de- 
cide for themselves what to wear. 


The Family Unit 


Replying to Mr. Soldatov, the 
Special Representative said that de- 
spite contacts with European civiliza- 
tion, and some undesirable contacts, 
the family unit in New Guinea had 
not been destroyed and their customs 
and traditions were being maintained. 
The Administration’s policy was to 
preserve those customs so far as 
possible while at the same time in- 
troducing the best that European 
civilization had to offer in medical, 
educational and cultural services. 
Naturally evolution was slow. But 
in several areas, the institution of 
“a bride price” had vanished and 
young people were allowed to chose 
tor themselves. The social scheme 
as a whole was complex and varied 
from district to district. For ex- 
ample, on the Madang coast—about 
120 miles long—eight different lan- 
guages were spoken and there were 
no fewer than 43 separate dialects. 

Mr. Soldatov then asked about the 
9 p.m. to 6 a.m. curfew and the 
measures taken to abolish corporal 
punishment. A_ slight amendment 
had been made to the curfew regula- 
tion, said Mr. Jones, and with written 
permission from their employers the 
indigenous people were entirely free 
to move about between 9 p.m. and 
6 a.m. The question of corporal 
punishment was still being studied. 
Cases of assault against indigenous 
persons by European employers were 
very rare, he continued, as the law 
provided for very heavy penalties. 
From his personal observations in 
the territory Mr. Jones thought a 
very good feeling existed between 
employers and workers. 

Mr. Soldatov concluded from in- 
formation given in the report that 
only 30 per cent of indigenous chil- 
dren of school age were actually at- 
tending schools, while it was evident 
in some cases that classes of Eu- 
ropean children consisted of only six 
pupils. In the circumstances he felt 
that the indigenous people were vic- 
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tims of educational discrimination. 
Educational facilities were available 
to the indigenous population through- 
out all areas under complete govern- 
ment influence, the Special Represen- 
tative answered. Missions ran the 
village schools while the Administra- 
tion was mainly concerned with the 
Area Schools and institutions of 
higher training. The figure quoted 
by the U.S.S.R. representative did 
not reflect the real situation. It was 
intended that English should be the 
language of the school curriculum as 
pupils reached higher grades. The 
administrative policy was to utilize 
the help of the missions in educa- 
tion, rather than to deprive the peo- 
ple of all facilities during the time 
necessary to establish governmental 
educational services. The Education 
Ordinance provided for administra- 
tive control and supervision of all the 
mission schools, he added. 


General Debate 


In the course of the Council’s gen- 
eral debate on the report several 
members commended the Adminis- 
tration on the success of its peaceful 
penetration policy, and considered 
the Authority was doing its utmost, 
under difficult conditions, to carry 
out the duties of Trusteeship. Pierre 
Ryckmans, of Belgium, stressed that 
New Guinea had difficult climatic 
conditions, a backward population, 
and had suffered the stress of war 
more than any other Trust Territory. 
This should be taken into account in 
judging the Administration’s achieve- 
ments so far. 

Sharing this view Sir Alan Burns, 
of the United Kingdom, said that 
war devastation in the territory was 
“beyond description.” Apart from 
a leper hospital on a remote island 
Sir Alan said the Visiting Mission— 
of which he was Chairman—had not 
seen a single pre-war building during 
its tour of the territory last year. He 
felt the territory’s future largely de- 
pended on the solution of the 
road problem. Planned development 
should follow the construction of 
roads. 


Sir Alan said he had been par- 
ticularly impressed by the devotion 
of the Australian officials who 
worked in New Guinea under very 
difficult conditions. Other members 
endorsed this view but expressed 
concern over the lack of administra- 
tive training being provided for the 
indigenous population. 





Mr. Khalidy, of Iraq, suggested 
that the Administering Authority 
should institute training in govern- 
ment, local administration and other 
branches of the territory’s life as 
soon as possible. He added that one 
obtained the impression of dissatis- 
faction amongst the people of the 
territory, especially the chiefs, and 
he noted that the Mission had rec- 
ommended measures to improve the 
status of the chiefs. There also 
seemed to be some confusion over 
the relative authority of the chiefs 
and the village councils. The Ad- 
ministration did not seem sure which 
system was best, but it was obvious 
that neither system was being used 
at present for training the people for 
self-government. 


Electoral System 


The Iraqi representative thought 
the Council should recommend the 
Administration to introduce the elec- 
toral system immediately—even if 
only in an elementary form; should 
replace the chiefs by village councils 
and should make the latter fully elec- 
tive and enlarge their authority. 

Konthi Suphamongkhol, of Thai- 
land, also thought it regrettable that 
after so many years of modern de- 
velopment, no indigenous person had 
so far been associated with the real 
administrtaive work, or named to 
any responsible post. Noting the 
minimum wage of 15s. and the 
Council’s past recommendations on 
wages, as well as the resources of the 
territory, Mr. Suphamonghkol said it 
was hard that the people of New 
Guinea should continue to be con- 
fined to such a rudimentary exist- 
ence. 





Visiting Mission’s View 

C. Craw, of New Zealand, sug- 
gested that the Council should en- 
dorse the Visiting Mission’s view 
that more intensive efforts should be 
made by the Administration to im- 
prove education by training in- 
digenous teachers, opening more gov- 
ernment schools and by expanding 
scholarship grants outside of New 
Guinea. The question of increasing 
the royalties on gold production 
should also be carefully considered; 
but this should not prejudice the de- 
velopment of the gold-mining in- 
dustry or prevent an increase in the 
share of profits to be used for the 
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territory’s welfare. Mr. Craw said 
his delegation felt it unfair to make 
further recommendations on political 
development at this stage. The Coun- 
cil should merely note the plan for 
village councils and ask to be kept 
informed of its application. 


“Stone Age Conditions” 
g 


Mr. Soldatov said his delegation 
considered that the Administration 
was not concerned with preparing 
the indigenous population for partic- 
ipation in the government of the ter- 
ritory. In this respect he quoted the 
Mission’s conclusion that it had “no 
doubt that many posts could be filled 
by indigenous inhabitants if they re- 
ceived proper training, including the 
use of English.” In the course of a 
long statement, the Soviet representa- 
tive charged that the annual report 
showed no evidence of progress being 
made in any sphere in the territory. 
The admission that “stone age condi- 
tions” prevailed in certain areas was 
a highly significant one from an Ad- 
ministration which took over New 
Guinea 30 years ago. The tribal sys- 
tem was still being encouraged and 
no steps were being taken for trans- 
fer to self-government on a demo- 
cratic basis. The act joining the 
Trust Territory with neighboring 
Papua vitally affected every aspect 
of life in New Guinea, blocked its 
further development as an_ inde- 


MEMBERS OF THE PAPUA-NEW GUINEA 
Police Force on parade at Sogeri. The 
Administration has stressed the importance 
of its constabulary in the Trust Territory. 


pendent unit, and, in effect, led to the 
complete absorption of the territory 
into a colonial regime, in Open con- 
travention of the Charter. 

The Council should recommend 
the establishment of legislative and 
administrative organs which were 
not subordinate to any organs pro- 
vided for in the so-called administra- 
tive union with Paua, said Mr. 
Soldatov. All necessary steps should 
also be taken to ensure the partic- 
ipation of the people in the legisla- 
tive, judicial and executive organs of 
the territory. 

Mr. Soldatov also deplored the 
primitive natural economy of the in- 
digenous people, the lack of roads, 
inadequate health servioces and poor 
educational facilities. Only a small 
percentage of the indigenous chil- 
dren were attending schools and edu- 
cation was centred chiefly in the 
missions. The budgetary allocations 
for both health and educational serv- 
ices should be greatly increased 
Steps should also be taken to provide 
secondary and higher education. 
Poverty, hunger, lack of medical aid 
and sanitary facilities were, he con- 
tended, driving the indigenous in- 
habitants to “early extinction.” 
Replying to members’ observations 
on behalf of the Administering Au- 
thority, Mr. Hay said the primary 
problems in New Guinea were the 
primitive conditions of the peoples 
and the undeveloped nature of the 
territory. In the circumstances, 
spectacular progress could hardly be 
expected. He could not agree how- 
ever, that the report gave evidence 
of little progress being made. The 








Soviet allegations concerning the ad- 
ministrative union with Papua were 
without foundation. 


With regard to local government 
Mr. Hay said it was incorrect to 
claim that the Luluais (ordinary 
chiefs) were appointed by the Ad- 
ministration. Rather were they 
chosen by the village people and 
afterwards confirmed in their ap- 
pointment by the government which 
conferred on them such statutory 
powers as the maintenance of village 
roads, public health matters and pest 
control. Like the Luluais the vil- 
lage councils were also chosen by 
the people and then confirmed in 
their appointment by the District 
Commissioners. The introduction of 
the village councils was a most 
notable step forward and its progres- 
sive introduction would enable the 
people gradually to become familiar 
with administrative responsibilities. 

In connection with economic 
progress the Australian representa- 
tive affirmed that the indigenous 
population participated in copra pro- 
duction and gold mining and had 
planted such additional crops as 
cocoa, rice and coffee. Rural train- 
ing centres were being set up and 
agricultural extension projects were 
underway. With regard to wage 
scales, Mr. Hay reiterated that many 
allowances in kind were made to in- 
digenous workers, such as housing 
and free transport. Rebutting al- 
legations made by the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative, he pointed out that saving 
deposits by indigenous inhabitants 
had reached the total number of 30,- 
341 and amounted to £505,576. In 
the educational field plans were being 
devised to improve the standard of 
schools and the training institutions. 
Contrary to allegations made, the 
educational budget had been con- 
siderably increased during the year 
under review. The Administering 
Authority would give serious consid- 
eration to suggestions for increased 
facilities for study abroad and to 
all other constructive proposals ad- 
vanced in the Council’s examination. 

This completed the Council’s re- 
view and, on March 13, a drafting 
committee consisting of the repre- 
sentatives of Argentina, New Zea- 
land, Thailand and the United States 
was appointed to prepare the Coun- 
cil’s report, in the light of discussion 
and observations. (see page 324 for 
Council's recommendations). 
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Renewed Efforts To Solve Eweland Problem 


Council Urges Speedy Action On Tribal Unification Question 


A FURTHER effort to help solve 

the problem of the Ewe tribe 
was made by the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil on March 9. The Council urged 
Ewe groups to co-operate in the 
present efforts of the Administering 
Authorities. It also recommended 
that the Authorities formulate as 
soon as possible “substantive pro- 
posals for, a practicable solution.” 
(For full text of Council’s resolution 
see page 358.) 

The Ewes, a tribe of about one 
million people, now come _ under 
three administrations British-adminis- 
istered Togoland, French adminis- 
tered-Togoland and the Gold Coast 
Colony. Their organizations have 
been petitioning the Council since 
1947 for unification. 

At its seventh session last July the 
Council noted that the Administering 
Authorities planned to set up an en- 
larged Consultative Commission for 
ascertaining the true wishes and in- 
terests of the inhabitants. The Com- 
mission, whose functions had pre- 
viously been confined to economic 
and social matters designed to 
ameliorate frontier difficulties be- 
tween the two territories, was to be 
representative of all leading political 
parties and sections of the popula- 
tion in the two Togolands. For this 
purpose elections were planned in 
each territory. 


Assembly’s Recommendation 


At its fifth session the General 
Assembly received complaints from 
French Togoland regarding the elec- 
toral methods used and concerning 
alleged arrests and other provocations 
in connection with the elections. The 
Assembly subsequently recommended 
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that France make a full enquiry and 
report to the Trusteeship Council. 
Taking up the question on March 
8, the Council considered two draft 
resolutions—one presented jointly by 
Iraq and the United States, and the 
other sponsored by the United King- 
dom and France. The latter pro- 
posal asked the Council to note “with 
Satisfaction” the statements of the 
Administering Authorities on the 
electoral methods adopted in elec- 
tions to the Consultative Commis- 
sion; to consider that those methods 
enabled all sections of the popula- 
tion concerned to express their true 
opinions; to note that certain groups 
in the territories had declined to par- 
ticipate either in stages of the elec- 
tions or in the work of the Commis- 
sion; and to regret that, as a result 
of this, it had not been possible for 
certain points of view to be ex- 
pressed in the Commission. Finally, 
the draft invited the Administering 
Authorities to proceed as soon as pos- 
sible with further implementation of 
their plans and to report to the Coun- 
cil’s next session on the work of the 
enlarged Consultative Commission. 


Consultative Commission’s Session 


In presenting the French-United 
Kingdom draft resolution Sir Alan 
Burns gave an account of the elec- 
tions to the Commission. He explain- 
ed that in the case of French Togo- 
land one of the political parties, the 
Comité de Unité Togolaise had re- 
fused to participate in the second 
stage of the elections. At the Com- 
mission’s first session, held at Lomé 


on November 7-8, five delegates 
from British Togoland, including 


the delegate of the All-Ewe Con- 


ference, decided not to attend. 
Twenty-nine delegates from French 
Togoland and eleven from British 
Togoland had then taken part in the 
session. Individual statements had 
been made by each representative 
concerning the wishes of the section 
of the population which he repre- 
sented. All representatives from 
French Togoland had opposed uni- 
fication and favored the maintenance 
of the existing administrative ar- 
rangements for the two territories; 
six representatives from the North- 
ern Section of British Togoland had 
also opposed unification and asked 
that consideration be given to the in- 
corporation of the areas which they 
represented in the Northern Terri- 
tories of the Gold Coast Colony. The 
remain three members, and a dele- 
gate from Buem who had submitted 
his views in writing, had supported 
unification of the two territories but 
differed as to the manner in which 
this should be effected. All these 
latter members were representatives 
of the Southern Section of British 
Togoland. 

It was clear, Sir Alan continued, 
that the majority on the Commis- 
sion was opposed to any change in 
the present administrative arrange- 
ment. Nevertheless, the two Admin- 
istering Authorities felt that the 
elucidation of the divergent points 
of view had not been fully imple- 
mented because of the refusal of 
certain groups to participate. 

The failure of these groups to 
participate in the session could not 
effect the legality of the Commis- 
sion’s proceedings, but the French 
and United Kingdom Governments 
were anxious that all representative 
views should be heard. They hoped 
that those who had refused to par- 
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ticipate would reconsider. Therefore, 
the two Authorities were willing to 
provide the All-Ewe Conference and 
the Comité de Il'Unité Togolaise the 
opportunity to take their places on 
the Commission. They proposed to 
create eight new seats for French- 
administered Togoland, which would 
be offered to the latter and to increase 
the number of seats on the British 
side by five. 

In conclusion, Sir Alan said it was 
intended to convene a second session 
of the Consultative Commission as 
soon as possible. His own govern- 
ment and that of France attached 
great importance to the necessity for 
reaching a decision on the Ewe prob- 
lem and were anxious to ensure that 
such a decision would follow full 
consultation with the peoples. 


Iraqi-United States Proposal 


Introducing the joint Iraqi-United 
States draft, Awni Khalidy em- 
phasized that the Ewe problem had 
not changed. Recalling that he 
had opposed the establishment of 
the Consultative Commission, Mr. 
Khalidy said he still felt it would 
not lead to a solution. If, however, 
the two Authorities wished to try 
for a settlement through the body 
then any elections or appointments 
to the Commission should be carried 
out in a proper manner. The Ewe 
people should also co-operate with 
the Administering Authorities. He 
stressed the primary importance of 
the last paragraph of the draft, rec- 
ommending substantive action to- 
ward a solution of the problem, irre- 
spectively of the completion of the 
Commission’s composition. 

The Ewe question should be 
treated sympathetically, not only in 
the interests of the Ewes themselves, 
but also in the interests of the Ad- 
ministering Authorities who should 
remember that the world had 
changed since the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 

Associating himself with these 
views Francis B. Sayre, of the Unit- 
ed States, said the difference between 
the joint draft resolution and that 
submitted by the two Administering 
Authorities rested primarily on the 
question of urgency. The Visiting 
Mission to the two territories, on 
which his delegation had beeen rep- 
resented, had stressed the urgency, 
and Mr. Sayre was confident that the 
two Authorites wished to find a long- 
term solution. It was time to move 
toward such a solution rather than 
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to concentrate on completing the 
membership of the Consultative 
Commission. 

It was desirable that the two chief 
sections of the two Togolands be 
represented on the Commission, and 
the proposal of the Administering 
Authorities offered one method for 
achieving that end. Mr. Sayre 
thought that other methods might be 
found, however, for completing the 
Commission. The Iraqi-United States 
proposal was the most practicable 
step for achieving a substantive solu- 
tion without delay. 

Supporting this proposal Pierre 
Ryckmans, of Belgium, agreed that 
the aspirations of the Ewe people 
deserved the fullest sympathy. At 
the same time those aspirations had 
to be reconciled with those of the 
other inhabitants of the Togolands. 
The problem was to give the Ewes 
every possible satisfaction without 
infringing the rights and interests of 
other sections of the population. It 
was unfortunate that the Ewes had 
refused to participate in the Con- 
sultative Commission. Afraid of find- 
ing themselves in the minority, they 
had overlooked the fact that the 
Commission had no power of deci- 
sion. Its only aim was to ascertain 
the views of the population and en- 
able the Administering powers, and 
later on the Council, to take ap- 
propriate decisions. 

Mr. Ryckmans emphasized that the 


Ewe people had nothing to lose by 
participating in the Commission’s 
work. If they did not succeed in 
convincing the Commission that Ewe 
interests could be reconciled with 
those of other Togolanders, that 
would in no way prejudice the claim 
for unification. Like other delega- 
tions, Belgium was anxious to see the 
Ewe people state their case in the 
Commission, as it was sure that the 
various interests were not so con- 
flicting as they appeared on the sur- 
face. With goodwill some com- 
promise could be found. 

At an earlier stage the Council 
had heard a statement by Pauline 
Baptiste, Procurator-General and 
Professor of Law at the National 
School of Overseas France, who was 
appointed by the French Govern- 
ment to conduct an investigation into 
the complaints raised by the petitions 
which followed the elections held 
last October in French-administered 
Togoland. (The General Assembly’s 
resolution of last December had rec- 
ommended that the Administering 
Authority of French Togoland in- 
vestigate promptly the practices com- 
plained of in the relevant petitions, 
with a view to ascertaining whether 
the methods of election used en- 
sured that the views of all sections of 
the population were faithfully re- 
flected.) 

Supplementing the detailed infor- 
mation contained in his report to the 
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Trusteeship Council, Mr. Baptiste 
said he had visited every sub-division 
of the territory, procured and veri- 
fied all relevent documents and rec- 
ords, obtained evidence from 92 wit- 
nesses and interviewed simple farm- 
ers as well as important chiefs. He 
had found that the election campaign 
of last October seemed to have 
hinged on the issue of unification or 
status quo. The Unité Togolaise 
party lost support the further north 
one went and Mr. Baptiste suggested 
this was explained by the different 
conceptions of unification held in the 
north and in the south. The Unité 
Togolaise itself held the view—which 
was largely that of the majority in 
the south—that unifications simply 
meant the unification of the Ewe 
peoples. On the other hand, in the 
north people thought it meant the 
unification of British and French 
Togoland, while there were some 
who even thought the aim was to 
create a larger Togoland, incorporat- 
ing parts of the Gold Coast Colony 
and Dohomey in such a union. 


The people of the north had voted 
for the retention of the status quo, 
as they feared that if they were de- 
prived of an outlet to the sea, by 
unification, they would be exposed 
to economic strangulation. 


With regard to complaints of ar- 
rest and prosecution before and dur- 
ing the elections, Mr. Baptiste said 
that from the documents he had con- 
sulted it appeared that arrests had 
only been made when public order 
had been threatened or disturbed. 
With reference to charges by the 
Parti Togolaise du Progres, that the 
Unité Togolaise had used unfair 
practices, disseminated false or 
alarming reports and even gone so 
far as to station cyclists at the road- 
sides to send the grand electors 
home, Mr. Baptiste felt such in- 
cidents were part of a normal elec- 
tion campaign. That was why he 
had refused to pursue an inquiry into 
allegations made by the Parti Togo- 
laise du Progres. 


Main Conclusions 


As a result of his inquiry Mr. 
Baptiste reached the following two 
main conclusions: (1) “At the tribal 
stage of development, which is that 
of the great majority of the in- 
habitants of French Togoland, only 
a two-stage electoral system would 
enable everyone to express his opin- 
ion. In that respect it is therefore 
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obsolutely democratic. (2) The elec- 
tions to the enlarged Consultative 
Commission were held according to 
that system, and as they were actual- 
ly conducted, ensure in fact and in 
law the equitable representation of 
all sections of the population and 
comply with the resolution adopted 
by the Trusteeship Council on July 
14, 1950.” 


Mr. Baptiste emphasized that the 
electoral system used; in which the 
grand electors had voted not in their 
personal capacity but as representa- 
tives of the population, had permitted 
the populations of north and south 
French Togoland, regardless of 
cultural levels, to express their true 
desires. 


Explanations of Vote 


On March 9 the Council voted on 
the joint Iraqi-United States draft 
which was adopted 9-0, with 3 ab- 
stetions. The joint draft submitted 
by France and the United Kingdom 
was not put to a vote. The Council 
also decided to defer consideration 
of a long list of petitions from the 
two Togolands, most of which re- 
ferred to the unification question, un- 
til its summer session. Brief explana- 
tions of vote were then given by 
members, 

Roger Garreau, of France, said he 
had abstained as the proposal was 
not entirely satisfactory to his dele- 
gation. He felt it did not take suf- 
ficient account of the perfectly legal 
manner in which the French authori- 
ties had conducted elections to the 
enlarged Consultative Commission. 
Furthermore, the resolution did not 
make a clear enough appeal to the 
Ewes to co-operate in the work of 
the Commission. As his government 
wished to provide renewed proof of 
its goodwill in this matter, and to 
respect the will of the majority of 
the Council, it had not voted against 
the proposal. However, like the 
United Kingdom, his government did 
not feel that the two Administering 
Authorities were in any way respon- 
sible for the impasse that faced the 
Consultative Commission. 

Mr. Garreau stressed the impor- 
tance which the Commission att- 
ached to hearing the views of the 
All-Ewe Conference and those of 
the Comité de Il’'Unité Togolaise and 
to comparing those views with the 
opinions expressed by other parties 
in the two Togolands. The whole 
purpose of setting up the Commis- 


sion was to allow all elements of 
the population to express their points 
of view, and to permit the Commis- 
sion to make recommendations to 
Authorities. 

C. Craw, of New Zealand, recall- 
ing the very great interest his delega- 
tion had always taken in the Ewe 
problem, said that in voting for the 
joint proposal New Zealand hoped 
that all parties would co-operate this 
time in a supreme effort to reach a 
solution. A different view was taken 
by A. A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., 
who said he had opposed the resolu- 
tion as he did not feel it took into 
account the real desires of the Ewe 
people. Furthermore, Mr. Soldatov 
contended that the proposal did not 
provide the necessary steps for solv- 
ing the problem in a democratic 
manner, 


Togoland Spokesman’s Views 


At its meeting on March 15 the 
Council heard an oral statement 
from S. G. Antor representing the 
Congress of British Togoland who 
had travelled from the territory 
to submit his party’s views to 
the Council. Mr. Antor, the only 
local spokesman to appear betore the 
Council, explained the reasons for 
the boycott of certain parties in the 
elections to the Consultative Com- 
mission, declaring that the expressed 
wishes of his people were solely for 
the establishment of a democratic 
Togoland state under a single ad- 
ministration. The Administering Au- 
thorities, he maintained, were re- 
sponsible for the conflicting views 
and complexities which had so often 
been debated by the Trusteeship 
Council. 

Referring to the elections to the 
Consultative Commission, Mr. An- 
tor said that in French Togoland 
these had been conducted through 
the chefs de canton and not through 
the traditional chiefs of the people, 
while in British Togoland they had 
been conducted through the Native 
Authorities which were the counter- 
part of the Chefs de canton in the 
adjacent territory. The two Admin- 
istering Authorities had, he said, 
ignored the requests of several 
parties, including his own and the 
All-Ewe Conference, for parity in 
the allocation of seats between the 
French and British zones on the Con- 
sultative Commission. 

Last January, the representatives 
of the Togoland Congress, Togoland 
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Union, and the Togoland Youth Or- 
ganization met with the representa- 
tives of the people of French Togo- 
land in a joint congress at Agome 
Kpalime. This congress had adopted 
a resolution of which the following 
were the salient points: (1) Early 
action by the United Nations for an 
independent commission to investi- 
gate and supervise free and demo- 
cratic elections, or a plebiscite, to 
ascertain the real wishes of all sec- 
tions of the Togolanders; (2) 
Recognition of the resolution as 
having done the work of the Con- 
sultative Commission in determin- 
ing the wishes of the majority of 
the people of the two Togolands; (3) 
appeal to the two Administering Au- 
thorities to show understanding and 
to “redeem their promise” of lead- 
ing the country to early self-govern- 
ment or independence; and, (4) the 
establishment by the United Nations 
of a period to prepare the country 
for self-government or independence 
which should not be longer than five 
years. 

In conclusion, Mr. Antor said his 
organization demanded the creation 
of a free, independent and demo- 
cratic Togo State and that the terri- 
tory of Togoland should be reunited 
as it was under the German regime. 


Local Paper’s Claim 


Commenting on the Togoland 
spokesman’s statement, W. A. C. 
Mathieson, of the United Kingdom 
quoted from an article in a local 
newspaper, stating that the Togoland 
Congress comprised only four other 
Officials in addition to Mr. Antor. 
The “party” represented only them- 
selves and not the people of Togo- 
land, this article stated. 

With reference to Mr. Antor’s 
charges concerning District Com- 
missioner “trekking ruthlessly” 
among the Togolanders and _ in- 
timidating them, the United King- 
dom representative pointed out that 
all administrative officers in British 
Togoland took the utmost pains to 
travel throughout the country, ex- 
plaining in detail what the Consul- 
tative Commission, was trying to do, 
what the elections were about and 
how to vote. There was no question 
of intimidation of any kind, said Mr. 
Mathieson. 

With regard to parity of repre- 
sentation on the Consultative Com- 
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mission, the United Kingdom repre- 
sentative said that as that body was 
consultative and as the population 
of the Togolands differed so much, 
the Administering Authority con- 
sidered there was no case whatsoever 
for such representation, but that 
clearly French Togoland should have 
greater representation than British 
Togoland. His government had all 
along understood this view was 
shared by the Trusteeship Council. 
(The population of French-adminis- 
tered Togoland is about 945,000 and 
that of British Togoland 382,000.) 


“A Regulator Contributor” 


Replying to the U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative, Mr. Mathieson said the 
newspaper to which he had referred 
was the Ashanti Pioneer, and the 
article in question was written by a 
contributor whose pen name was 
“Brother Culture,” a regular con- 
tributor whose views were much re- 
spected locally. Mr. Soldatov ob- 
served that the article quoted was 
written by an anonymous contributor 
and therefore no credence should be 
given it. The United Kingdom rep- 
resentative was trying to besmirch 
the petitioner in this connection. 

Questioned by the President, Dr. 
Max Henriquez Urena, of the Domi- 
nician Republic, Mr. Antor said the 
Togoland Congress was not a new 
organization. The chiefs of British 
Togoland had, he said, always met 
as a Congress of Chiefs, to consider 
important issues and this organiza- 
tion had been expanded to include 
political parties and various other 
associations. 

In the course of further discussion 
Sir Carl Berendsen, of New Zealand, 
recalled that the Council had already 
adopted a resolution on the Ewe 
question and had decided to defer 
general questions raised in connec- 
tion with it until its next session. It 
was useful to hear Mr. Antor but 
the Council could not reach any 
definite conclusions at the present 
stage. He therefore suggested the 
postponement of the various ques- 
tions raised by the Togoland spokes- 
man until the next session. The 
Council agreed on this course and 
decided that the information fur- 
nished by Mr. Antor would be taken 
into account when the relevent peti- 
tions were considered at the next 
session. 











RESOLUTION ON EWE 
PROBLEM 


THE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 












HAVING CONSIDERED General As- 
embly resolution 441 (V)_ of 


2 December 1950 on the ewe prob- 
lem, 


NoTING the statements made by 
the Administering Authorities re- 
garding the electoral methods adopt- 
ed for elections to the enlarged Con- 
sultative Commission for the Trust 
Territories of Togoland under 
French administration and Togoland 
under British administration, 


CONSIDERING that these methods 
represented an effort to enable the 
sections of the population concerned 
to express their opinions, 


NOTING that certain groups in the 
two Trust Terriories did not find it 
possible to take part either in certain 
states of the elections or in the pro- 
ceedings of the enlarged Consultative 
Commission, 


1. Notes that the Administering 
Authorities propose to take steps in 
order to encourage these groups to 
take part hereafter in the work of 
the Commission; 


2. UrGes these groups to co- 
operate with the Administering Au- 
thorities in their efforts to seek a 
solution of the problem; 


3. REGRETS that a satisfactory 
solution of the problem has not yet 
been reached notwithstanding the 
delays involved; 


4. DRAWS THF ATTENTION of the 
Administering Authorities to the 
necessity of seeking a solution with 
the utmost expedition; 


5. INviTEs the two Administering 
Authorities to continue their efforts 
to solve the problem in the spirit of 
the Resolution of the Trusteeship 
Council of 14 July 1950; 


6. RECOMMENDS, whether or not 
the composition of the Consultative 
Commission is completed, that the 
Administering Authorities formulate 
as soon as possible substantive pro- 
posals for a practicable solution of 
the question and inform the Council 
accordingly not later than 1 July 
1951. 


U.N. B.—April 1, 1951 








Council Commends Progress In Nauru 





Australia’s Report On Smallest Trust Ti erritory Reviened 


A= round progress in Nauru, 
the small Pacific island, was 
reported to the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil by Harold H. Reeve, Spe- 
cial Representative of Australia, the 
Administering Authority. In the 
twelve months ending June 30, 1950, 
the 3,400 inhabitants suffered from 
the worst drought in the island’s 
history. Fresh water had had to be 
imported from Australia. But the 
health of the people continued un- 
affected. ° 

An important event during the 
year was the First South Pacific Con- 
ference at Suva, Fiji, at which a 
Nauruan delegation had participated; 
their first experience of an interna- 
tional conference. 

The re-establishment of the phos- 
phate industry had enabled the ship- 
ment of over a million tons a year, 
slightly more than pre-war shipments, 
Mr. Reeve continued. Increased 
royalties payable to the Administra- 
tion and Nauruans rose to almost 
£80,000 which, in turn, had led to 
larger deposits by Nauruans in the 
savings bank. Wages had gone up, 
both for Nauruans and Chinese, The 
island’s housing program had made 
considerable progress. 


Council of Chiefs 


The Administration and_ the 
present Council of Chiefs, Mr. Reeve 
said, had studied exhaustively the 
appointment of a new Council of 
Chiefs. A draft bill had been pre- 
pared and it was expected that the 
election for the new Council would 
be held during the present year and 
voting would be by secret ballot. 

In the social sphere, Mr. Reeve 
reported an expansion of medical 
services. Improvements had _ been 
made at the General Hospital and a 
start had been made on the con- 
struction of a Tuberculosis San- 
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atorium. In educational matters the 
Administration had pursued its policy 
of sending particularly promising 
students to secondary schools in Aus- 
tralia and sixteen students were at 
present attending various educational 
institutions overseas. It was now 
planned to establish secondary 
schools within the territory itself and 
a teachers’ training school had been 
inaugurated. Adult classes were held 
bi-weekly and a new primary school 
in the Menen District had been com- 
pleted. 

Most of the supply of building ma- 
terials had been allocated to the 
island’s housing project, but other 
works, such as additional under- 
ground fresh water cisterns, had also 
been undertaken. 


Members’ Questions 


After completing his opening state- 
ment, the Special Representative re- 
plied to members’ questions. The first 
of these concerned political advance- 
ment and Francis B. Sayre, of the 
United States, wanted to know about 
the powers of the new Council of 
Chiefs and whether its role would 
be merely advisory. The Administra- 
tion and the present Council had 
agreed, after long discussions, that 
it would be premature to give the 
new body complete legislative and 
governing authority, said Mr. Reeve. 
Nevertheless, in order to give it ad- 
ministrative experience, the new 
Council would have comolete au- 
thority and control of funds for such 
purposes as the maintenance and 
development of roads and_ other 
domestic matters. Its authority in 
financial and budgetary matters 
would be much greater than that of 
the old Council, and its powers 
would not be subject to the veto of 
the High Commissioner. 


Eduardo de Antueno, of Ar- 


gentina, recalled that at its seventh 
session the Trusteeship Council had 
recommended conversion of the 
Nauruan Council of Chiefs into a 
true organ of self government, by 
giving it legislative powers. When 
would the application of this recom- 
mendation take place? It was dif- 
ficult to say when the reconstituted 
Council of Chiefs could exercise 
complete authority, said Mr. Reeve. 
The chiefs themselves had recognized 
that they were not ready for such 
responsibility. The speed with which 
they developed their administrative 
ability would determine when the 
administration would be able to 
transfer authority. 

Questioned further on this the Spe- 
cial Representative said the present 
Council was composed of “very old 
men” unwilling to undertake any 
serious responsibilities. The members 
of the new Council would be chosen 
by the inhabitants from adult 
Nauruans and they would probably 
be much younger and more enterpris- 
ing. Under the new constitution all 
adult Nauruans, including women, 
had the right to vote and both men 
and women could stand as candi- 
dates for the nine seats. 

A. A. Soldatov, of the U.S.S.R., 
observed that of six magistrates and 
judges appointed during the pe- 
riod under review, only one was a 
Nauruan. What steps were being 
taken to prepare the indigenous in- 
habitants for such duties? Three of 
the magistrates were not residents of 
the territory, said Mr. Reeve, while 
two had assumed duties for which 
it had been impossible to find suf- 
ficiently qualified persons in Nauru. 
The Administration was considering 
a program to prepare local people 
for judicial posts. 

Replying further to the U.S.S.R. 
representative, Mr. Reeve said few, 
if any, European officials spoke 
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the language of the indigenous in- 
habitants which was peculiar to the 
island. The Nauruans spoke Eng- 
lish more or less fluently. Social con- 
tacts between the Nauruans and Eu- 
ropeans were not common but this 
was not due to discrimination, but 
rather to the different ways of life. 
The administrative heads were Eu- 
ropeans because, in his Government’s 
view, there was, with one exception, 
no Nauruan yet capable of holding 
such a post. That was partly due to 
the heavy loss of life among edu- 
cated Nauruans during the Japanese 
occupation. (The report of the Visit- 
ing Mission to the territory noted that 
Nauru suffered exceptionally during 
the war. All buildings and installa- 
tions were destroyed by the Japanese 
who treated the Nauruans with great 
cruelty. More than one-third of the 
islanders died during the three years’ 
occupation). The Administering Au- 
thority now intended to develop edu- 
cation in order to enable people to 
participate in the administration. 


Economic Situation 


The Council next turned to eco- 
nomic questions, most of which cen- 
tered on the island’s phosphate in- 
dustry. Replying to Awni Khalidy, 
of Iraq, the Special Representative 
said that the British Phosphate Com- 
missioners had a purely administra- 
tive role within the compass of their 
industrial activity and their status as 
employers of labor. While their views 
were considered On any question ,con- 
cerning the territory it was the Ad- 
ministration which exercised legisla- 
tive functions and which safeguarded 
the welfare and interests of the in- 
digenous and the immigrant com- 
munities. No agreements between 
the Commissioners and the Nauruans 
or Chinese workers were valid with- 
out the confirmation and approval 
of the Administration. 

Questioned about the amount and 
distribution of phosphate royalties, 
Mr. Reeve said that up to June 30, 
1950, the total amount payable 
was 2s.10d. per ton. On July 1, 
1950, that amount had been in- 
creased by ninepence, of which 
threepence was for rehabilitation 
and sixpence for general adminis- 
trative purposes. 





Mr. Soldatov wanted further in- 
formation concerning the income 
and net profit derived from the ex- 
ploitation of phosphate resources. 
The Special Representative explained 
that the British Phosphate Commis- 
sioners was not a profit-making or- 
ganization. It covered production 
expenses from the proceeds of phos- 
phate sales but had no shareholders 
and paid no dividends. The Commis- 
sion had been established by the 
Governments of Australia, New Zea- 
land and the United Kingdom which 
received repayment, plus interest of 
the capital. Phosphate produced was 
sold in the form of fertilizers and its 
price merely covered production 
costs. 


Agricultural Problems 

Asked about possibilities of agri- 
cultural development, Mr. Reeve said 
this was fraught with difficulties, such 
as irregular rainfall, lack of natural 
catchment areas, a scarcity of suit- 
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able agricultural land, and the gen- 
eral infertility of soil. Nevertheless, 
new types of coconuts were being in- 
troduced and experimnetal plantings 
of pineapple suckings were being 
made. Research was being carried 
out to determine whether kapok and 
coir fibre could be produced. 

Replying to a question concern- 
ing an air-strip referred to in the 
Visiting Mission’s report, the Special 
Representative said this had been 
built by the Japanese. The Adminis- 
tration was anxious to reduce the area 
needed for the air-strip. (See map). 
Proposals had been made to the 
Council of Chiefs for a rental for the 
use of the land since 1945 and a 
lump sum for its purchase but the 
matter was still pending. 

Turning to social questions, Dr. 
Shih-Shun Liu, of China, asked about 
the convictions of employees for 
breaches of the Chinese and Native 
Labor Ordinance. A few workers 
had been penalized for minor 
breaches of contractual obligations, 
said Mr. Reeve, but employer-worker 
relations were generally excellent. On 
the other hand, he admitted that no 
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solution regarding the admission into 
Nauru of families of Chinese work- 
ers had yet been found. The Visiting 
Mission’s suggestion that the families 
of Chinese workers with long service 
be admittted was being studied, but 
the reluctance of Nauruan_land- 
owners to release land for housing 
was impeding progress. 

Recalling previous Council recom- 
mendations regarding measures to 
end segregation, Mr. Soldatov noted 
that Chinese and Nauruan residents 
were still required to carry passes 
after 10 p.m., whereas Europeans 
were not subjected to that restriction. 
The Special Representative explained 
that the requirement was intended 
to prevent the Chinese and Nauruans 
from being out at night for unlawful 
purposes. There had been fighting 
and some pilfering of food and some 
control was desired. Movement for 
normal purposes was in no way han- 
dicapped. Legislation governing the 
whole question would be reviewed 
in consultation with the Council of 
Chiefs. 


Wage Rates 


The Special Representative then 
replied to questions by the U.S.S.R. 
representative concerning wages and 
working conditions. The wages of 
Nauruans met the requirements of 
the Council of Chiefs, while the Chi- 
nese workers were paid on the basis 
of wage levels applicable in the coun- 
try of their recruitment. European 
workers were paid at the level pre- 
vailing in the country where they 
had been engaged. Working hours 
for employees had been cut from 56 
to 44 a week. Thus, Chinese and 
Nauruans were paid on the basis of 
a 44-hour week while Europeans 
worked a 40-hour week in con- 
formity with the work schedule in 
the country of their recruitment. A 
piece-work system had been in- 
troduced with a minimum wage for a 
certain level of output and bonus 
payments for extra output. 

Mr. Soldatov emphasized the dis- 
proportion between the capital of the 
British Phosphate Commissioners 
and the sums expended in wages. 
The Special Representative promised 
he would draw the Administration’s 
attention to this question. However, 
it should be remembered, he said, 
that the phosphate industry was very 
highly mechanized, a factor which 
should be considered in evaluating 
the relation of wages to capital or 
output. 
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Replying to questions on educa- 
tional progress, Mr. Reeve said that 
bi-weekly classes were a development 
of adult education. Training classes 
for teachers were also conducted by 
the Director of Education and classes 
for apprentices. Education was com- 
pulsory for all Nauruan children be- 
tween the ages of six and sixteen. 
At present there were six Govern- 
ment primary schools for Nauruans, 
a mission primary school, and a 
school for European children. The 
whole system was under the control 
of a European Director of Schools, 
assisted by a Nauruan supervisor. 
Teachers in all, except the European 
childrens’ school, were Nauruans. 

The Special Representative agreed 
that these teachers lacked the funda- 
mental general education that was 
needed, but it was felt too much time 
would be required in sending those 
adults overseas for general educa- 
tion. 

Expressing gratification at the in- 
creased number of Nauruan students 
being sent overseas for study, Mr. 
Sayre asked how such students were 
selected. The Special Representa- 
tive said they were chosen on the 
basis of competitive examinations 
at the level of the highest class. Both 
boys and girls were selected. 


General Observations 


This completed the Council’s ques- 
tions and during the ensuing general 


THE CHINESE SETTLEMENT at Nauru. 


debate members commented on the 
report. Sir Alan Burns felt that the 
Administering Authority was making 
a sincere effort to carry out its re- 
sponsibility. He was particularly in- 
terested to learn of the revival of 
the copra trade to raise funds for 
the purchase of furniture. And the 
Mission had been impressed by the 
excellent houses being built. 

Pierre Ryckmans, of Belgium, 
thought the main issue was the rela- 
tionship between the Administration 
and the Phosphate Commissioners. 
He agreed with the United Kingdom 
representative in commending the in- 
creased royalties being paid, noting 
that on the average the Commission- 
ers paid a total of half a million 
dollars. For Nauru’s indigenous 
population that meant about $300 
per capita which compared favorably 
with the budgets of many highly 
civilized countries. 

Progress was continuing, said Mr. 
Sayre, who hoped that the Adminis- 
tration would study the possibility of 
increasing the powers of the new 
Council of Chiefs. It was also to be 
hoped that a program of administra- 
tive training could be established in 
accordance with the Trusteeship 
Council’s recommendations at its 
fifth and seventh sessions, 

Several members expressed con- 
cern on the educational position. 
Konthi Suphamongkhol, of Thailand, 
recalled that Australia assumed its re- 
ministration of the territory 25 years 


1,490 Chinese are at present living on the island, 


most of them being employed in the phosphate industry. 
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ago but, as yet, little headway seemed 
to have been made in education and 
serious consideration should be given 
to this question. Sharing this view, 
Mr. Khalidy, of Iraq, said it was a 
dangerous phenomenon that even the 
Council of Chiefs had become scepti- 
cal of the administration’s promises 
regarding education. The Trustee- 
ship Council should endorse the 
Visiting Mission’s proposal and rec- 
ommend that the Administering Au- 
thority complete “as a matter of 
urgency” the projected educational 
facilities, which should include sec- 
ondary education. Mr. Khalidy also 
thought public health services left 
something to be desired. There was 
need for medical training of students. 

The Iraqi representative was con- 
cerned about the restriction on per- 
sonal liberty involved in the Move- 
ment of Natives Ordinance. He 
suggested that such safeguards as 
were necessary against social differ- 
ences arising from the movement of 
people at night should be provided, 
as elsewhere, by the police. The 
penalty of fines up to 15s. for viola- 
tions of the Ordinance was perhaps 
too harsh for the Nauruans’ stand- 
ard of living and the Council should 
recommend the revocation of this 
regulation. 


Industrial Monopoly 


The representative of Argentina 
considered that the monopoly of the 
British Phosphate Commissioner's 


A VIEW OF NAURU’S phosphate workings. 


over the island’s sole industry was 
depriving the Nauruans of the pos- 
isbility of managing their own econ- 
omy. A co-operative system, or a 
system of distributing profits to the 
Nauruans would be more bemificial 
for the people. It was regrettable 
that the question of transferring the 
islanders 1rom the territory had been 
introduced as soon as it had been 
placed under ‘Trusteeship and_ his 
delegation opposed any such course, 
uniess it was clearly proved that no 
other solution could be found. 

Mr. Soldatov emphasized the lack 
of participation by the Nauruans in 
any of the island’s affairs. All basic 
posts except One in the Administra- 
tion were held by Europeans. The 
proposed re-organization of the 
Council of Chiets would not change 
the purely advisory nature of that 
body. The Council should recom- 
mend steps to bring about Nauruan 
participation in legislative, adminis- 
trative and judicial organs, to ensure 
a transition from the tribal system to 
one of self-government based on 
democratic principles. 

The Territory’s economic life was 
wholly subjected to the “monopolistic 
control” of the British Phosphate 
Commissioners, Mr. Soldatov con- 
tinued. The Commissioners paid no 
taxes on their profits, which should 
be subjected to a graduated income 
tax. The Administration had failed 
to act on the Council’s earlier recom- 
mendation that the capitation tax be 


Rehabilitation of the mining industry was com- 


pleted in 1950 and it is now operating at the rate of a million tons a year. 








replaced by an income tax. The 
phosphate company was unwilling to 
relinquished any portion of its tre- 
mendous profits. The U.S.S.R. rep- 
resentative also contended that the 
Authority was pursuing a policy of 
land alienation, showed no concern 
for the peoples’ health—there was 
not a single qualified Nauruan doctor 
and had made no progress in edu- 
cational services. The report plainly 
showed that measures for promoting 
the progressive development of the 
Nauruans, in accordance with the 
Charter, were not being taken. 

Replying briefly to members’ com- 
ments, R. A. Peachey, of Australia, 
wished to correct the impression that 
the Council of Chiefs would remain 
purely advisory in character. It 
would, in fact, have a large say in 
affairs affecting the Nauruans and 
its scope would be widened as it 
gained experience. It should be re- 
membered that the proposals for the 
new body had been drawn up after 
full consultations with the chiefs 
themselves who had expressed satis- 
faction with them. 

With regard to economic develop- 
ment, Mr. Peachey said that promo- 
tion of diversified industry in so 
small a territory, with so little fertile 
land, was very difficult. The Ad- 
ministration would do what it could 
though there were no grounds for 
optimism. In educational matters the 
Administration felt it was advan- 
tageous with such a small popula- 
tion to send students abroad where 
they would receive a very general 
education of a type which could not 
be provided in Nauru. It was, how- 
ever, planned to establish secondary 
education on the island itself. With 
reference to the charges made by the 
U.S.S.R. representative, Mr. Peachey 
thought there was a misinterpreta- 
tion of facts regarding the operation 
of the tribal system and also with 
the policy of “land alienation.” The 
Council would agree that the records 
showed there was no such alienation 
in Nauru. The Administering Au- 
thority would give earnest study to 
any recommendations made by the 
Council. 


This completed the Council’s ex- 
amination of the Nauru report and, 
on March 2, a drafting committee, 
composed of China, France, Iraq 
and the United States, was appointed 
to prepare the Council’s own report 
in the light of the discussions. (See 
page 324 for Council’s recommenda- 
tions). 
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Listing Topics for Work 


On Collective Measures 





Secretariat Preparing Draft for Comiiiititee 


HE Secretariat will draft a list 

of topics for the future work of 
the Collective Measures Committee. 
This list is to be presented at the next 
meeting, the date for which has not 
yet been determined, at which the 
Committee will decide its plan of 
work and establish priorities for dis- 
cussion of topics. A decision to this 
effect was taken at the Committee’s 
second meeting on March 12. 

During the debate Selim Sarper, 
of Turkey, pointed out that under 
the Charter, the initiative for action 
involving use of armed force rested 
with the .Security Council and the 
system of implementation was con- 
ceived as one of special arrange- 
ments with Member states and a 
Military Staff Committee. Since little 
progress had been made along such 
lines, the Committee had to consider 
alternative possibilities. 

The Committee would have to 
work out the details of the recom- 
mendation in the General Assembly 
resolution concerning the mainten- 
ance of special United Nations units 
within the national armed forces of 
Member States; the political aspects 
of that resolution; the organizational 
arrangements for the use of such 
units when necessary, particularly 
the need for special organs for 
planning and setting in motion the 
requisite machinery; and the purely 
military questions, such as_ those 
concerning numbers, strategic post- 
ing, command and the standardiza- 
tion of equipment and training. 

The United States delegation had 
suggested establishment of a standing 
United Nations Legion to be re- 
cruited on a voluntary basis. Such 
a force would be of little value if it 
were too small and would give rise 
to the very important question of its 
equipment and maintenance if it 
were large. The Committee should 
first, however, consider whether such 
a force would be practicable and 
useful. 

Extremely delicate and complex 
problems would be involved in the 
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further suggestion that the United 
Nations might bring into relation 
with its general collective security 
system such regional security ar- 
rangements as the Inter-American 
system and the North Atlantic Pact 
Organization. 

Measures not involving the use 
of armed force were outlined in Ar- 
ticle 41 of the Charter; each of the 
provisions set forth therein called 
for comprehensive examination. 
Furthermore, the Committee might 
study suggested economic and finan- 
cial measures, political measures 
such as suspension or expulsion from 
or non-admittance to the United 
Nations and the non-recognition of 
the results of aggression, as well as 
severance of diplomatic relations and 
moral or psychological measures such 
as the condemnation of the aggressor 
before world public opinion. 

Mr. Sarper stressed the importance 
of considering the feasibility and 
effectiveness of measures recom- 
mended and also their possible reper- 
cussions. Above all the most impor- 
tant consideration was that the Unit- 
ed Nations should never again be 


COLLECTIVE MEASURES COMMITTEE in session. 


caught unprepared and be compelled 
to improvise measures against ag- 
gression. 

Francis Lacoste of France, pointed 
out that the Committee’s task was 
not to assume the functions of the 
Assembly under Chapter IV of the 
Charter but to study the methods 
by which the purposes of the Charter 
might be realized and to report 
thereon to the Security Council and 
the Assembly. It was the Assem- 
bly’s responsibility to make decisions. 

The series of measures mentioned 
in General Assembly resolution 377, 
Mr. Lacoste continued, would require 
very careful study, in particular the 
economic and financial measures. 
There were also many factors to be 
considered in connection with the 
recommendation relating to elements 
of national armed forces to be made 
available to the United Nations. 

The Committee should therefore 
determine its scope, draw up a gen- 
eral plan of work and finally estab- 
lish priorities within that plan. 

The policy contemplated by the 
General Assembly, said Sir Gladwyn 
Jebb of the United Kingdom, was 
essentially a long-term policy of 
general application to the whole 
world. Although the lessons of Korea 
would be kept in mind, immediate 
considerations should not unduly 
color long-term policy. 

The Committee’s terms of refer- 
ence could include the study of all 
possible measures for the mainten- 
ance and strengthening of interna- 
tional peace and security. But the 
Committee could not, in the time 
available, carry out an all-embracing 
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study. Further measures which might 
be desirable in the Jong run held out 
certain dangers in the short run. 
He therefore suggested that the Com- 
mittee confine itself to what was im- 
mediately practicable. Furthermore, 
the Committee’s function was to 
study methods and report thereon. 
Its object was not to carry out 
policy but to attempt a definition of 
what that policy should be. 


Sir Gladwyn hoped the Committee 
would concentrate its efforts, bearing 
in mind the following points: (1) 
that the work on which it was en- 
gaged was essentially a long-term 
development; (2) that the fact that 
the Committee might be unable to 
cover all the ground did not pre- 
clude later study of other measures; 
(3) that a reasonably precise and 
limited plan of work was called for; 
and (4) that the Committee should 
adhere strictly to its terms of ret- 
erence. 


Mr. Bancroft then recalled his 
suggestion that the Secretariat be 
asked to prepare a list of possible 
measures for the Committee’s con- 
sideration, made in order that the 
Committee might have a basis for 
discussion in drawing up its plan 
of work. After some further dis- 
cussion, the Committee agreed to 
a suggestion by Sir Gladywn that 
the Secretariat be asked to prepare 
a working paper for the considera- 
tion of its members who could at 
the Committee’s next meeting decide 
what further action should be taken. 


After K. C. O. Shann, of Aus- 
tralia, had reserved the right to make 
general observations at the next meet- 
ing, Salvador P. Lopez, of the Phil- 
ippines, said that the need for a deep 
sense of responsibility, as well as a 
cautious approach to its task, had 
been very properly expressed before 
the Committee. 


On the other hand, he declared, 
there might be an equal need for 
a certain amount of initiative and 
imagination. The Committee had 
been created by the General Assem- 
bly, under the Charter of the United 
Nations, in order to fill a gap in 
United Nations fundamental law. 
It might be appropriate to hope that 
the Committee, by tempering caution 
and wisdom with a certain amount 
of daring, would prove equal to the 
unusual and extraordinary situation 
that had called it into being and to 
the hopes placed in it by the peoples 
of the world. 
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Book Notes 





Strengthening the Framework of 
Peace, Alan de Rusett, Royal In- 
stitute of International Affairs. 
225 Pages, Indexed, London and 
New York, 21s. 


N explanatory study of pro- 

posals made in the past few 
years for the development, alteration, 
or replacement of existing  in- 
ternational institutions for the pro- 
motion of world welfare and the 
maintenance of peace. The pro- 
posals are presented either in the 
words of their sponsors or sum- 
marized by the author, who in each 
case accompanies them with brief 
explanatory notes. The book is 
divided into five chapters, the first 
dealing with proposals for develop- 
ment of the United Nations without 
immediate amendment to the Char- 
ter. The second chapter takes up 
plans for an international force and 
equity tribunal, the third with the 
functional philosophy and proposals 
of Professor David Mitrany, Lord 
Boyd Orr and Mr. Aake Ord- 
ing. The fourth deals with severa! 
plans of supporters of world federal 
government, while the final chapter, 
the longest, contains a study of the 
major plans for the unification of 
Europe. The author, formerly an 
Assistant Secretary at the United Na- 
tions Association in the United King- 
dom, now is lecturer in citizenshiv 
in the department of extra-mural 
studies of the University of Leeds. 


Documents on Regional Organiza- 
tions Outside Western Europe, 
1940-1949. Royal Institute of In- 
ternational Affairs (New York 
Publications Office 542 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y.) 
85 Pages, $2.00. 


HIS volume presents under one 

cover some of the principal docu- 
ments on regional organization for 
defence and development. It ex- 
cludes those pacts and organizations 
in which the countries of Western 
Europe participate, since most of 
these have already been published 
in the Institute’s Documents on Eu- 
ropean Recovery and_ Defence, 
March 1947-April 1949. Also ex- 


cluded are organizations exclusively 
commonwealth in scope, such as the 
East Africa High Commission. It 
originally had been planned to ex- 
clude also all regional organizations 
set up by the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies; however, the 
Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East and the Economic 
Commission for Europe are included 
because of their importance in them- 
selves and within the framework of 
the collection. Within those limits, 
the criterion has been to include only 
those regional organizations which 
have established permanent secre- 
tariats. A preface points out that a 
comprehensive selection would have 
duplicated the publication Docu- 
ments on International Affairs which 
the Institute produced yearly before 
the war and hopes shortly to begin 
publishing again. The present volume 
contains documents on United States- 
Canada Joint Defence, the Canberra 
Pact, the Arab League, the Special 
Commission in South-East Asia, the 
Caribbean Commission, the South 
Pacific Commission, the Economic 
Commission for Asia and the Far 
East, the Economic Commission for 
Europe, the Inter-American System, 
the Communist Information Bureau, 
and the Council for Mutual Eco- 
nomic Aid. 


Methods of Labour Productivity 
Statistics, International Labor 
Office, Geneva. 136 Pages, 75¢, 
4s. 6d. 


HIS report, prepared by the inter- 

national Labor Office for the 
Seventh International Conference ot 
Labor Statisticians, reviews the meth- 
ods of measuring and comparing the 
productivity of labor. The first re- 
port of the office on the statistical 
aspects of the subject, it is of a pre- 
liminary and informational —char- 
acter, endeavoring rather to raise 
problems and to analyze them than 
to prescribe definite solutions. It is 
concerned wholly with problems of 
measurement, comparison and inter- 
pretation of data and does not at- 
tempt to analyze the effects of high 
or low productivity of labor or its 
relations to other aspects of eco- 
nomic and social life. 
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1951 budget, “plus such additional 
amounts as may be authorized by 
transfer from other sections of the 
1951 budget by the Secretary-Gen- 
eral with the prior concurrence of the 
Advisory Committee on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions.” 


Kashmir 


HE United Kingdom and _ the 

United States submitted to the Se- 
curity Council, on March 21, a 
modified version of their joint draft 
resolution of a month earlier in- 
tended to settle the deadlock between 
India and Pakistan over the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir. The modifica- 
tions, said the sponsors, had taken 
into account the views expressed by 
India and Pakistan both in the Coun- 
cil and in private consultations. The 
Council adjourned to March 29 
when the two countries were ex- 
pected to give their reaction to the 
modified proposal. 


Trusteeship Council 


HE eighth session of the Trustee- 

ship Council concluded on March 
16 at Lake Success. After its usual 
thorough examination of annual re- 
ports—this time from the four Trust 
Territories in the Pacific area—the 
Council made several recommenda- 
tions to the Administering Authori- 
ties. These covered such questions as 
the development of a road system in 
New Guinea, the population problem 
in Western Samoa, the improvement 
of educational services in the island 
of Nauru, and economic expansion 
in the Marshalls, Carolines, and Mar- 
lianas. Council action on _ various 
other issues during its seven-week 
session included a resolution on the 
Ewe problem in West Africa, recom- 
mendations on petitions, the estab- 
lishment of a committee to study 
rural economic development in Trust 
Territories, and decisions designed to 
improve the working of Visiting Mis- 
sions. The session was marked by 
the decision to allow Italy to partici- 
pate without vote. The Council also 
recommended that the next Assembly 
session should consider Italy’s full 
participation. 
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ECAFE?’s Seventh Session 


ESOLUTIONS dealing with pro- 

moting the economic develop- 
ment of the region covered by the 
Economic Commission tor Asia and 
the Far East, the expansion of the 
region’s trade with Europe, work pro- 
grams for the Commission during the 
coming year, and the task of the 
Commission’s Bureau of Flood Con- 
trol were adopted by the Commission 
during its seventh session which 
ended in Lahore on March 7. The 
Commission also recommended to 
the Economic and Social Council that 
it be continued indefinitely, subject, 
however, to a periodic review of its 
activities. The Council, it was also 
suggested, should review ECAFE’S 
terms of reference. 


Peace Observation Commission 


T its first meeting on March 16, 

the Peace Observation Com- 
mission, established by the General 
Assembly under its important reso- 
lution on “Uniting for Peace,” elec- 
ted Dr. Francisco Urrutia Holguin, 
of Colombia, as Chairman for 1951. 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie, who 
convened the meeting, said that the 
Commission could become the “eyes 
and ears” of the United Nations. 


Libya 


HE United Nations Commission- 

er for Libya “might appropriately 
offer suggestions” to the National 
Assembly (now in the process of 
drafting the Constitution), according 
to a resolution adopted by the Coun- 
cil for Libya on March 14. 

The representatives of Cyrenaica, 
the Fezzan, France, the United King- 
dom, and the United States on the 
Council voted for the resolution, 
which was opposed by Egypt, Pakis- 
tan, and Tripolitania. The representa- 
tives of Italy and the Libyan minor- 
ities abstained. The position of the 
minority was that the present Na- 
tional Assembly is not truly repre- 
sentative, since it was established 
only as a preparatory body. The 
majority maintained, however, that 
the National Assembly is competent 
to draft the Constitution, and that it 


may be assisted in its work by “sug- 
gestions” submitted by the United 
Nations Commissioner or by the 
Council tor Libya. 


Additional Measures Committee 


HE Additional Measures Com- 

mittee, established by the Gen- 
eral Assembly on February | to 
consider further measures to meet 
the aggression in Korea, held its 
second meeting on March 8 A 
plan for the organization of its work, 
prepared by its three officers, was 
referred to a sub-committee com- 
posed of the representatives of Aus- 
tralia, France, the United Kingdom, 
the United States, and Venezuela. 


Collective Measures Committee 


LIST of topics for the future 

work of the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee is being drafted by 
the Secretariat, in accordance with 
a decision taken by the Committee 
as its second meeting, held at Head- 
quarters on March 12. The list will 
be presented at the Committee’s 
third meeting, the date for which 
has not yet been set. 





Technical Assistance 
Mission in Colombia 

Technical assistance experts of the 
United Nations and the specialized 
agencies have commenced operations 
in Colombia as a co-ordinated unit 
to assist that country with its de- 
velopment program. The technical as- 
sistance Resident Representative for 
Colombia, Raymond Peter Etchats, 
of France, reached Bogota on March 
12, from Santiago, where he at- 
tended meetings of the Technical 
Assistance Board and the Technical 
Assistance Committee of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. 

Mr. Etchats, a permanent official 
of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation, will head what is to become 
initially a 16-member mission made 
up of specialists from the Technical 
Assistance Administration, the Food 
and Agriculture Organization, the 
International Labor Organization, the 
United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization, the 
International Civil Aviation Organi- 
zation, and the World Health Or- 
ganization. 
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MARCH 6-21 


General Assembly 


329TH MEETING—MAR. 20 

Venue of sixth session: draft resol. by Pres. 
(A/1790) to hold session in Paris adopted, 
24-17, with 12 absts. 


Peace Observation Commission 


1ST MEETING—MAR. 16 

Election of officers: F. Urrutia Holguin (Colom- 
bia) elected Pres., Jiri Nosek (Czechoslovakia), 
V.-Pres., Awni Khalidy (Iraq), Rapport.; all 
for calendar year 1951. 

Org. and method of work: gen. statement 
made by U.S. rep.; prelim. remarks made by 
Soviet rep. 


Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions 


Spring session beginning Mar. 15 (closed 
meetings) 


Security Council 


535TH MEETING—MAR. 7 

India-Pakistan question: Pakistan rep.’s state- 
ment concluded. 

536TH MEETING—MAR. 9 


India-Pakistan question: additional statements 
made by Pakistan and Indian reps. 


Economic and Social Council 
(in Santiago) 


456TH MEETING—MAR. 6 
World econ. situation: gen. debate continued. 


457TH MEETING—MAR. 6 
World econ. situation: gen. debate closed. 


458TH MEETING—MAR. 6 

World econ. situation: item referred to Econ. 
Cttee. for consideration and report. 

459TH MEETING—MAR. 7 


Hearings of NGO's: recommends. of Cttee. 
on NGO's (E/1928) accepted. 


460TH MEETING—MAR. 7 

Invitation of observers: Pres. empowered to in- 
vite observers of Arab League and Org. of 
American States to attend twelfth session only. 


461ST MEETING—MAR. 8 


Exp. tech. assist. prog., financing econ. de- 
velop., Bank report: gen. debate continued. 


462ND MEETING—MAR. 8 


Exp. tech. assist. prog., financing econ. de- 
velop., Bank report. gen. debate continued. 


463RD MEETING—MAR. 9 


Exp. tech. assist. prog., financing econ. de 
velop., Bank report. gen. debate continued. 


464TH MEETING—MAR. 9 

Exp. tech. assist. prog., etc.: gen. debate con- 
tinued; adjourned to Mar. 10. 

Secty-Gen.’s report on resources: draft resol. 
A (E1926), amended by U.K. (E/L.58) adopt- 
ed, 14-0, with 3 absts.; draft resol. B, amended 
by U.K., adopted, 15-0, with 3 absts. 

Intl. co-op. on water control: draft resol. 
(E/1929) adopted, 15-3. 

1951 calendar of conferences: draft. resol. for 
session of Sub-Comm. on Freedom of Inf., at 
undetermined date, submitted by Chile and 
Philippines. 


465TH MEETING—MAR. 10 
U.N. tech. assist. prog.: Indian-Mexican-U.K. 
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draft resol. (E/L.149) adopted, 15-0, with 3 
absts. 

Exp. tech. assist. prog.: voting on props. post- 
poned. 

Financing econ. development: referred to Econ. 
Cttee. 

Bank report: draft resol. taking note of report 
adopted, 15-0, with 3 absts. 


466TH MEETING—MAR. 13 

Exp. tech. assist. prog.: draft resol. (E/L.160) 
adopted unanim. 

1951 calendar of conferences: U.S. suggestion 
that question of meeting of Sub-Comm. on 
Freedom of Press deferred to thirteenth ses- 
sion adopted; other questions under item re- 
ferred to Interim Cttee. on Prog. of Meetings. 
Relations with and co-ord. of spec. agcies: 
report. of Adm. Cttee. on Co-ord.: draft resol. 
taking note of report adopted without vote. 
Concentration of efforts and resources: draft 
reso!s. introduced. 


467TH MEETING—MAR. 13 

Concentration of efforts and resources: state- 
ments made by reps. and Secty-Gen.; Chilean- 
U.S. draft resol. (Chilean part, E/L.151), with 
amends. by France and U.K. (E/L.163) adopted 
unanim. 

Agreement with WMO: report of Cttee. on 
Negotiations with Spec. Agcies (E/1939) adopt- 
ed unanim. 

Co-ord. of UNESCO and U.N. activities on 
freedom of inf.: draft resol. proposed by Soc. 
Cttee. (E/1944) adopted, 9-3, with 6 absts. 
Integration of IPPC: draft resol. by Soc. Cttee. 
(E/1934) adopted, 15-3. 

Refugees and stateless persons: report by Secty- 
Gen.: draft resol. by Soc. Cttee. (E/1935) 
adopted, 15-3. 


468TH MEETING—MAR. 14 

Emergency action by ECOSOC and agcies. for 
peace and security: draft resol. by Cttee. on 
Negotiations with Spec. Agties. (E£1941), 
amended by U.S., adopted, 12-4, with 2 absts. 
Applications to UNESCO: applications of Ger- 
man Federal Republic approved, 14-3, with 1 
abst.; Japan approved, 13-4, with 1. abst.; 
Vietnam approved, 13-3, with 2 absts.; Cam- 
bodia, approved. 13-3, with 2 absts. 


469TH MEETING—MAR. 14 
Forced labor: gen. debate begun. 


470TH MEETING-—MAR. 15 
Forced labor: gen. debate continued. 


471ST MEETING—MAR. 15 
Forced labor: gen. debate continued. 


472ND MEETING—MAR. 16 

Forced labor: gen. debate continued. 

1951 calendar of conferences: prop. of Interim 
Cttee. on Program of Meetings (E/1950) to 
hold next session of Sub-Comm. on Preven- 
tion of Discrimination and Protection of Minor- 
ities at Hdqs. adopted, 13-0, with 4 absts.; 
remainder of props. adopted without vote. 
Accessions to Convention on Road Traffic: draft 
resol. (E/L.166) declaring German Federal Re- 
public eligible to accede adopted, 13-3, with 
2 absts.; similar prop. for Monaco adopted, 
15-0, with 3 absts. 


473RD MEETING—MAR. 16 
Forced labor: gen. debate continued. 
474TH MEETING—MAR. 17 
Forced labor: gen. debate continued. 
475TH MEETING—MAR. 17 
Forced labor: gen. debate concluded 


476TH MEETING—MAR. 19 
Forced labor: U.K.-U.S. draft resol. (E/L.172/- 
Rev.2) adopted, 13-3; Soviet draft resol. 
(E/L.165) rejected, 3-15. 


NGO applications for consultative status: in 
considering report of Cttee. on NGO's (E/1917 
and Add.1), draft resols. A(1) and (2) adopted, 
15-3; A(3) and (4), B(1) and (2) adopted, 15-0, 
with 3 absts.; Indian prop. to defer action on 
Soviet draft resol. (E/L.169) adopted, 9-4, with 
5 absts. 

NGO’s: application by Secty-Gen. of Hdqs. 
Agreement: French prop. to defer action on re- 
port (E/1921) adopted, 13-3, with 2 absts. 
Survivors of concentration camps: recommends. 
by Soc. Cttee. (E/1956) adopted, 15-0, with 3 
absts. 

Twenty-year program for achieving peace: 
statements made. 


477TH MEETING—MAR. 20 

Twenty-year program for achieving peace: 
joint French-U.K. draft resol. (E/L.168/Rev. 1), 
modified by China, adopted, 15-3. 

World econ. situation: report of Econ. Cttee. 
presented (E/1957); statements made by reps. 


478TH MEETING—MAR. 20 

World econ. situation: draft resol. A adopted, 
13-0, with 4 absts.; draft resol. B adopted, 
14-0, with 3 absts.; U.S.S.R. amends. (E/L.171) 
rejected. 

Financing econ. development: draft resol. of 
Econ. Cttee. (E/1958) adopted, 14-0, with 4 
absts.; U.S.S.R. amends. (E/L.170) rejected. 
Korean relief: U.K. draft resol. (E/L.173) adopt- 
ed, 15-0, with 3 absts. 

Report of UNICEF Exec. Board: draft resol. by 
Soc. Cttee. (E/1962) adopted, 15-3. 


479TH MEETING—MAR. 21 

Reconsideration of resol. on NGO's with mem- 
bers in Spain: Peruvian draft resol. (E/1898) 
adopted, 11-5, with 2 absts. 

Election of Agenda Cttee. for 1951: Iran and 
Belgium elected; Mexico elected alternate for 
Chile, Pakistan for India, Sweden for Belgium. 
Election of Cttee. on NGO’s: Canada, China, 
France, U.K., U.S., Uruguay, U.S.S.R. elected. 
Confirmation of members of functional com- 
missions: remaining nominations confirmed 
(E/1905/Adds. 2 & 3). 

Summary of financial implications of actions: 
no props. made. 

Date of thirteenth session: date and length to 
be considered at special session at Lake Suc- 
cess in April. 

Twelfth session closed. 


Transport and Communications Commission 


45TH MEETING—MAR. 19 


Election of officers: J. J. Oyevaar (Netherlands) 
elected Chair., Y. N. Sukthankar (India), V.- 
Chair. 

Adoption of agenda: prov. agenda (E/CN.- 
2/93/Rev.2) adonted, with addition under item 
12—“‘any other business.” 


46TH MEETING—MAR. 20 


Estab. of sub-cttee.: under item 12, sub-cttee. 
(Chile, India, France, U.S.) set up to prepare 
draft report. 

Regional developments in inland transport 
(E/CN.2/102 and Corr.1): gen. statements by 
Secretariat officials made. 

Unification of maritime tonnage measurement 
(E/CN.2/105): to be brought to attention of 
IMCO as soon as latter comes into being. 
Maritime shipping affecting Latin America 
(E/CN.2/106): dropped from agenda. 


47TH MEETING—MAR. 20 


Barriers to intl. transport of goods: discussion 
continued. 

Ratification of IMCO Convention: discussion de- 
ferred. 

Co-ord. of activities of spec. agcies.: state- 
ment by Bank on loans for transport made. 
Road signs and signals: progress report by 
Group of Experts noted. 


Social Commission (in Geneva) 


147TH MEETING—MAR. 19 

Rep. of China: U.S.S.R. draft resol. for exclu- 
sion of present Chinese rep. ruled out of order 
by temporary Chairman, ruling sustained, 11-3, 
with 1 abst. 

Election of officers: L. van Schalkwijk (South 
Africa) elected Chair., G. Vlahov (Yugoslavia), 
V.-Chair., F. H. Rowe (Australia), V-Chair., R. 
Housen (Belgium) Rapport. 
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148TH MEETING—MAR, 19 

Adoption of agenda: prov. agenda (E/CN.- 
5/222/Rev.1) adopted. 

Natl. cttees. and working groups: consideration 
of item begun. 


149TH MEELING—MAR. 20 

Social defence: criminal statistics (E/CN.5/204,- 
231,233): drafting cttee. (Canada, U.K., U.S.) 
appointed to prepare single text of draft resol. 
Traffic in persons: general debate begun; draft- 
ing cttee. (Bolivia, France, Israel, U.K.) ap- 
pointed to incorporate suggestions made during 
debate as regards each question of draft 
questionnaire. 


Trusteeship Council 


336TH MEETING—MAR. 6 


Western Samoa: recommends. in report of 
drafting cttee. (T/L.133) voted on and modified 


337TH MEETING—MAR. 7 

Western Samoa: draft report as amended 
adopted, 11-0, with 1 abst. 

New Guinea annual report (1/828, T/L.136, 
1/791): political quests. answered by spec. rep. 


338TH MEETING—MAR. 8 


New Guinea: quests. answered in econ. and 
soc. fie'ds. 

Ewe problem: U.K.-French draft resol. (T/L.140) 
presented; lraq-U.S. draft resol. (T/L.141) in- 
troduced. 

339TH MEETING—MAR, 9 


Ewe problem: draft resol. (T/L.141) adopted, 
9-0, with 3 absts. 

Petitions concerning French, British Togolands: 
consideration postponed to next session. 
New Guinea» quests. in soc. and educ. fields 
answered; gen. discussion begun. 


340TH MEETING—MAR. 12 

New Guinea: gen. discussion continued. 
Pacific Islands Trust Territory: draft report 
(T/L.139) considered and various recommends. 
and modifications adopted. 


341ST MEETING—MAR. 13 

New Guinea: gen. discussion concluded. 
Pacific Islands Trust Territory: observations 
wished by members to appear in report indi- 
cated. 

Petitions: second report of ad hoc cttee. 
(T/L.143) considered; seven draft resols. there- 
in, with some modification, adopted. 

Nauru: draft report (T/L.144) considered; vari- 
ous recommends. and modifications adopted. 


342ND MEETING—MAR. 15 


Reports of visiting missions to Pacific: French 
draft resol. (T/L.149) adopted, 10-0, with 1 


abst. 

Pacific Islands Trust Territory: report, as 
amended, adopted (T/L.139, 150, 156). 
Nauru: observations members wished to in- 
clude in report indicated. 

Petitions: third report of ad hoc cttee. (T/L.151) 
considered; six draft resols. therein, with 
modifications, adopted; fifth and sixth reports 
T/L.153, 157) considered; draft resols. adopt- 
ed; recommends. adopted. 


343RD MEETING—MAR. 15 

Petitions: consideration of fifth report (T/L.153) 
concluded; nine draft resols. therein adopted; 
fourth report (T/L.152) considered; resols. | 
and I! adopted. 


344TH MEETING—MAR. 16 


New Guinea: draft report (T/L.160) considered 
and recommends. voted on. 


345TH MEETING—MAR. 16 


New Guinea: draft report as amended adopt 
ed, 10-0, with 2 absts. 

Petition from Togoland Union: Soviet prop. to 
reconsider deferment to next session rejected. 
Visiting Mission to East Africa: nominations of 
E. de Marchena (Dominican Republic) and 
Mom Chao Dilokrit Kridakon (Thailand) ap- 
proved. 

Ninth session: Pres. authorized to make ar- 
rangements with Secty-Gen., session to open 
between June I-June 15. 


Eighth session closed. 





Advisory Committee on Administrative 


and Budgetary Questions at Work 


T= Advisory Committee on Ad- 
ministrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions opened its first session of the 
year on March 15 at Headquarters. 
The nine-member Committee, which 
normally meets three times a year— 
in spring, during June-July, during 
the General Assembly session—is a 
standing Committee of the General 
Assembly. 

The first item on the Committee’s 
agenda is a review of the Secretary- 
General’s draft for permanent staff 
regulations. During its fifth session, 
the Assembly deferred consideration 
of this matter to its sixth session, and 
requested the Advisory Committee 
to examine the draft. 

Secondly, the public information 
activities of the United Nations are 
being reviewed, in the light of the 
discussions in the Assembly’s Fifth 
(Administrative and Budgetary) 


Committee, during the fifth session. 
The Committee will also review 
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the Technical Assistance Adminis- 
tration, particularly in regard to 
division of responsibility among TAA 
and the Departments of Social Af- 
fairs and Economic Affairs. Other 
matters on the Committee’s agenda 
include the establishment of finan- 
cial regulations for the United Na- 
tions Korean Reconstruction Army 
(UNKRA) and “the study of the con- 
centration of effort and resources of 
the United Nations.” 

The Committee unanimously _re- 
elected its Chairman, Thanassis 
Aghnides, of Greece, who has held 
this office ever since the Committee 
was created by the first Assembly 
session. 

Among the present members of 
the Committee—elected for three- 
year terms by the General Assem- 
by—are three new members, Rafik 
Asha, of Syria; Braj Kumar Nehru, 
of India; Igor V. Chechetkin, of the 
U.S.S.R. A fourth member, André 
Ganem, of France, was re-elected. 











Tributes in 
Memory of 
Canadian 


Representative 


Tribute to the memory of R. G. 
Riddell, permanent representative of 
Canada to the United Nations, was 
paid by the General Assembly on 
March 20 with the observance of a 
minute of silence. 

Announcing the death of a “dear 
and eminent colleague,” President 
Entezam paid a high tribute to the 
services of the Canadian representa- 
tive to his country and to the United 
Nations. His frankness, modesty, in- 
telligence, and indefatigable labors 
had gained for him the confidence, 
admiration, and affection of all. His 
death deprived the United Nations 
of a devoted servant and the repre- 
sentatives of a faithful friend. 

“IT am sure,” said Mr. Entezam, 
“that I interpret the unanimous feel- 
ing of the General Assembly when 
I present my condolences to Mrs. 
Riddell and her children and to the 
Government of Canada, with the 
assurance that I join with them in 
their sorrow.” 

Similar statements of respect and 
sympathy were made by the repre- 
sentatives of Australia, the United 
Kingdom, France, the United States, 
the Union of South Africa, India, 
and Chile, after which H. H. Carter 
expressed thanks on behalf of the 
Canadian Government and delega- 
tion. Those on the staff of the dele- 
gation had no words to express their 
sense of loss of one who was both a 
personal friend and an inspiring pub- 
lic servant, Mr. Carter said. 

Mr. Riddell, 42, died suddenly on 
March 16 while on a vacation trip to 
Virginia with Mrs. Riddell and their 
two children. 

Secretary-General Trygve Lie re- 
ferred to Mr. Riddell as “one of the 
coming men in the United Nations.” 

John W. Holmes, head of the 
United Nations Division of the Can- 
adian Department of External Af- 
fairs, will serve as the acting perma- 
nent representative of Canada to the 
United Nations. 
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UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS 


? SCHEDULE OF SHORTWAVE BROADCASTS 


Effective February 7, 1951 


EST—Eastern Standard Time 
GMT—Greenwich Mean Time 


Lake Success, N. Y 
Sta- Wave- Fre- 
Program tion length quency 


BROADCASTS OF MEETINGS 


Major meetings of the United Nations General Assembly, when in session, 
will be broadcast as follows: 


GMT EST 


TO EUROPE AND MIDDLE EAST (in English & French 
1530-1800 10:30- 1:00 pm YWRCA 13.88 m 21,610 kes 
{WABC 19.83m_ 15,130 kes 
WABC 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
2000-2345 GMT 
WRCA 25.49 m 
2000-0300 GMT 
WRCA 31.20 m 
2015-0300 GMT 


2000-End 3.00-End 


11,770 kcs 
9,615 kes 


TO THE TRANSPACIFIC AREA (in Chinese) 


1:00- 4:00 am VLA-6 (Aus- 
tralia) 19.74m_ 15,200 kcs 


NOTE: Broadcasts of meétings are also carried in English in the New York 


area by Station WNYC and throughout the United States by the Con- 
tinental FM Network. 


0600-0900 


KOREAN PROGRAM-—(Daily) 
| KRCA 31.53 m 
| KGEI 49.38 m 
Hono- 
( lulu | 25.45 m_ 11,790 kes 
“Manila 

| 25.23 m_ 11,890 kes 
| Manila 


} ou 49.02 m 


9,515 kcs 
6,075 kes 


1015 1030 5:15- 5:30 am UN News in Korean 


6,120 kcs 


UN WEEKLY INDIA & PAKISTAN PROGRAM-—(Saturdays 


7:45- 8:00am UN Program in Hindi 1 GRZ 13.86 m 21,640 kcs 
8:00- 8:15am UN Program in Urdu §GSG 16.86 m 17,790 kcs 


1245-1300 
1300-1315 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION I|—(Monday-Friday 
1400-1410 9:00- 9:10am UN News in Polish 
1455-1500 9:55-10:00 am UN News in Icelandic (CKNC 
1500-1527 10:00-10:27 am UN News & Program ¢ CKCX 

in Russian 


16.84m 17,820 kcs 
19.75 m 15,190 kes 


EUROPEAN & MIDDLE EASTERN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION !1—(Monday-Friday 


1800-1805 1:00- 1:05pm UN News in Hebrew | 

1805-1814 1:05- 1:14pm UN English News | 

1814-1820 1:14- 1:20 pm UN French program | 

1820-1830 1:20- 1:30 pm Correspondent’s Dis- 

patch 

1830-1835 1:30- 1:35pm UN Arabic summary 

1835-1845 1:35- 1:45pm Arabic Correspond 
ent 

00 pm =UN Arabic News 

:10 pm BBC Dispatches WWE 

:15pm Correspondent’s Dis- 69* 32.97 m 9,100 kes 


WRCA 
WRCA 


13.88 m 21,610 kes 
25.49 m 11,770 kes 
1845-1900 1:45- WABC 19.83 m 15,130 kes 
1900-1910 2:00- 
1910-1915 2:10- 
patch until 1930 GMT 
1915-1920 2:15- 2:20 pm UN Serbo-Croat News | WWF- 
1920-1930 2:20- 2:30 pm Serbo-Croat Dispatches 46 44.20 m 6,787 kes 
1930-1945 2:30- 2:45pm Correspondent’s Dis (from 1930-2000 GMT 

patch 
1945-1950 2:45- 2:50 pm Correspondent’s Dis 

patch 
1950-1958 2:50- 2:58pm UN Dutch News 
1958-2000 2:58- 3:00 pm Close down or over to 

meeting (if in. ses 

sion) 


2 
2 
2 
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* Tangier Relay 
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LATIN AMERICAN & CARIBBEAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION enna 
2300-2345  6:00- 6:45pm UN News & Pro- )WGEO 19.57m 15,330 kes 
; grams in Spanish 'WGEO 31.48m 9,530 kes 
\}WABC 16.83 m 17,830 kes 
WGEO 31.48m_ 9,530 kes 
/WABC 16.83 m__ 17,830 kcs 
\WRUL 19.54m_ 15,350 kes 


2400-0006 7:00- 7:06 pm UN News in French  YWRCA 19.72 m_ 15,210 kes 
0006-0015 7:06- 7:15pm UN News in English SWRCA 31.02m 9,670 kes 
0015-0030 7:15- 7:30pm UN Portuguese Pro- \WABC 16.83m_ 17,830 kes 
gram (wecA 19.72 m_ 15,210 kes 

WRCA  31.02m 9,670 kes 

/ WRUL 16.86 m_ 11,790 kes 


2345-2400 6:45- 7:00 pm UN News & Pro- 
grams in Spanish 


LATIN AMERICAN PROGRAM, TRANSMISSION 11—(Monday-Friday) 
0200-0390 9:00-10:00 pm UN News & Pro- WABC 31.09 m 9,650 kes 
grams in Spanish WRUL 25.45m_ 11,790 kes 
WLWO 25.62m_ 11,710 kes 
J)WLWO_ 19.57 m_ 15,330 kes 


EUROPE, MIDDLE EAST & PAKISTAN PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 


2430-0445 11:30-11:45 pm UN News in Urdu 
0445-0500 11:45-12:00M UN News in Persian 
9500-0515 12:00-12:15am UN News in Pushtu 
9515-0530 12:15-12:30 am UN News in Amharic 
0530-0545 12:30-12:45 am UN News in Turkish 


6,040 kcs 
9,560 kes 


WLWO- 49.67 m 
WLWO_ 31.38 m 


Tangier 
9 30.93 m 9,700 kes 
0545-0552 12:45-12:52am UN News in Greek 
Tangier 
10 41.67 m 


0552-0600 12:52- 1:00am Correspondent’s Disp. 
7,200 kes 


AUSTRALIA-NEW ZEALAND PROGRAM-—(Tuesday-Saturday GMT) 
0440-0445 11:40-11:45 pm UN News in English CKLX 19.88 m 15,090 kes 
0445-0500 11:45-12:;00M UN Radio Review CHOL 25.60 m_ 11,720 kes 
0500-0515 12:00-12:15am *Memo From Lake ( 

Success d 
* Saturdays GMT only. 


TRANSPACIFIC PROGRAM—(Daily) 

0715-0730 2:15- 2:30 am UN News in Korean | 
0730-0735 2:30- 2:35am UN News Summary in | 
English 25.45 m_ 11,790 kes 
49.50m 6,060 kes 


16.85 m 17,800 kes 


| KRCA 
0735-0745 2:35- 2:45am UN News in Tagalog | KRCA 
| Hono- 
} lulu | 
0750-0800 2:50- 3:00am UN News in_ Indone- 
sian Monday-Sat- 
urday Manila 
| 17,780 kes 
0750-0800 Memo From Lake ( 
Success (Sundays | 
only) | 


0800-0830 3:00- 3:30am UN Chinese Program | Manila 
i 15,250 kes 
Manila 


i 15,330 kes 


0830-0840 3.30- 3.40 am UN News in Thai 


0830-0843 3:30- 3:43am UN French Program 
Sundays only) 


* From 0715-0830 GMT 


CHINESE PROGRAM—(Tuesday-Saturday) ** 
1:00- 2:00am UN Chinese Program ) VLA-6 19.74m_ 15,200 kcs 
(Australia) 
**This transmission extended to 0900 GMT (4:00 am EST) when meeting is 
being rebroadcast. 


BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTER—GENEVA (SWITZERLAND 
(Monday-Friday) 
UN News in_ English} 
UN News in French $ 


0600-0700 


1830-1845 44.07 m = 6,672 kcs 


1845-1900 


UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


RADIO 


UNITED NATIONS TODAY,” a 15-minute review featuring the recorded 
voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions around the 
world, is carried in the United States over the Mutual Broadcasting System 
and some 100 stations on the UN’s Network for Peace, as well as the 
Dominion Network in Canada, Mondays through Fridays. 

“SPOTLIGHT ON THE U.N.,’’ a 15-minute feature program and newscast 
of United Nations events is broadcast Mondays through Fridays 6:00-6:15 PM, 
EST, over 350 stations of the Liberty Network. 

“LET'S TALK UN,” a survey of the activities of the Organization by the 
Assistant Secretary-General in charge of Public Information, Mr. Benjamin A. 
Cohen. Broadcasts every Saturday 6:00 to 6:15 PM, EST, on the Liberty Network. 

“U.N. NEWS,” a 5-minute summary ‘of United Nations news, is broad- 
cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 PM, EST over WNYC. 

“MEMO FROM LAKE SUCCESS,” a weekly 15-minute feature program, is 
corried over the Columbia Broadcasting System (96 stations) on Saturdays, 
6:15-6:30 PM, EST. (In New York City over WCBS, 8:45-9:00 AM, EST, on 
Sundays). and on the Trans-Canada Network in Canada 

During the Spring of 1951, a series of important political addresses by 
U.N. statesmen under the title ‘The Price of Peace’’ will be heard at this time. 


“U.N. STORY” (CITIZENS OF THE WORLD), a weekly 15-minute transcribed 
dramatic series, is carried over 450 stations in the United States. New York 
City—WNBC—at 11:45 A.M., EST, Sundays. 

Principal meetings of the United Nations are broadcast over station WNYC 
in New York and stations of the FM continental network. 

U.N. Transmissions in French for Canada: A U.N. program feature in 
French is broadcast, Mondays through Fridays, in the ‘‘Revue des Actualities’’ 
1830-1845 EST on stations CBJ (Chicoutimi, 1580 kes), CBV (Quebec City 
980 kes), CHNC (New Carlisle, 610 kcs), and CBF (Montreal, 690 kes). A 
weekly 15-minute U.N. program is broadcast Saturdays 2230-2245 EST on sto- 
tion CKAC (Montreal, 730 kcs). 


TELEVISION 
U.N. Meetings. U.N. Television Service will cover U.N. meetings when in 
session. 
“U.N. STAMP CLUB,” a half-hour philatelic program. Saturdays, 12:45-1:15 
PM, EST. over WNBT, Channel 4. 


Address correspondence to UNITED NATIONS RADIO, New York, N. Y. 





United Nations Sales Agents 


Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana S.A., Calle Alsina 
500, Buenos Aires. 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard (Pty.), Ltd., 255a George 
Street, Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Brussels. 

W. H. Smith and Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. 


Bolivia: 
Liberia Cientifica y Literaria, Avenida 
16 de Julio 216, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 


Livraria Agir, Rua Mexico 98-B, Caixa 
Postal 3291, Rio de Janeiro. 


Canada: 
The Ryerson Press, 299 Queen Street 
West, Toronto. 


Ceylon: 


The Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, 
Ltd., Lake’ House, Colombo. 


Chile: 
liberia Ivens, Calle Moneda 822, San- 
tiago. 


China: 
The Commercial Press, Ltd., 211 Honan 
Road, Shanghai. 


Colombia: 


Libreria Latina Ltda., Apartado Aereo 
4011, Bogota. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
Jose. 


Cuba: 


La Casa Belga, Rene de Smedt, O'Reilly 
455, Havana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
F. Topic, Narodni Trida 9, Prague 1. 


Denmark: 


Einar Munksgaard, Norregade 6, 
Copenhagen. 


Dominican Republic: 


Libreria Dominicana, Calle Mercedes No. 
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Ecuador: 
Munoz Hermanos y Cia., Plaza del 
Teatro, Quito. 
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Librarie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,” 9 
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Finland: 
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Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
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Greece: 


“Eleftheroudakis,” Librairie Internatio- 
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Guatemala: 
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9a. C.P., Guatemala City. 


Haiti: 
Max Bouchereau, Librairie “A la Cara- 
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India: 
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Luxembourg: 
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Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
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Norway: 
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Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas 

Fort Mansion, Frere Road, 
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Peru: 
Libreria Internacional del Peru, S.A., 
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Rizal. 


Portugal: 
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Librarie Universelle, Damascus. 


Thailand: 
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Road, Bangkok. 
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Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 


Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 
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H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
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United States: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
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FOREIGN INVESTMENT LAWS 
AND REGULATIONS OF 
THE COUNTRIES OF ASIA 
AND THE FAR EAST 


A study prepared by the Secretariat of 
the United Nations Economic Commission 
for Asia and the Far East, giving informa- 
tion regarding the laws and regulations 
governing the treatment of foreign invest- 
ments, including the remittance of divi- 
dends, interests and profits, taxation, ete., 
for the following countries: Burma, Cey- 
lon. India, Indochina, Indonesia, the Re- 
public of Korea, the Federation of Malaya 
and the Colony of Singapore, Nepal, North 
Borneo, Pakistan, the Philippines, Thai- 
land, Japan. 


U.N. Publ. Sales No. 1951.11.F.1. 88 pages 
$.75, 5/-sterling, 3.00 Swiss francs. 


REVIEW OF INTERNATIONAL 
COMMODITY PROBLEMS 1950 


Prepared annually by the Interim Co- 
ordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements, this study sur- 
veys the current situation in 22 interna- 
tionally traded commodities, including 
aluminum, coal, copper. cotton, iron and 
steel, jute, lead, petroleum, rubber, tin, 
wool, This issue of the Review also sum- 
marizes the world situation with respect 
to surpluses and shortages in 1950, and 
contains a brief statement on the subject 
of commodity agreements and full employ- 
ment. In addition, the study reviews the 
current activities of various international 
organizations in the commodity field. 


U.N. Publ. Sales No, 1951.11.D.1. 63 pages 
§.70, 5/-sterling, 2.75 Swiss frances. 


Available in English editions in national 
currencies from all United Nations 
sales agents. 








